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IN THIS ISSUE . 


JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR is not only one of our finest 
painters but is also a man of ideas and an articulate spokesman for 
the arts in Canada. We are very pleased to be able to present him 
here, both as an artist (the Frontispiece is his) and as a writer with 
something important to say about the present state of painting in 
Canada and our cultural problem in general. Mr. de Tonnancour 
is a Montrealer who has exhibited his work far beyond the boundaries 
of Canada. Recently, his painting attracted attention at the Venice 
Biennial and the Interntaional Fair at Brussels. 

The University of Rochester has become a useful bridge for 
Canadian and American scholars and students. For several years, 
under the direction of Professor Mason Wade, conferences have 
been arranged on various aspects of Canadian and American rela- 
tions, and last November an attempt was made to define in broad 
terms the present state of political, cultural and social relationships 
between Canada and the United States. We are reprinting part of 
the discussion, with extracts from speeches made by ALEXANDER 
BRADY, FRANK UNDERHILL, MASON WADE, and C. T. 
BISSELL. Professor Brady of the Department of Political Science 
in the University of Toronto is the author of Democracy in the 
Dominions. Professor Underhill, formerly of the Department of 
History in the University of Toronto, is curator of Laurier House, 
Ottawa. Mason Wade, author of The French Canadians, is the Di- 
rector of the Canadian Studies Programme at the University of Ro- 
chester. C. T. Bissell, one of our leading literary critics, is President 
of the University of Toronto. 

Our autumn poets are CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT, ERROL 
PRITCHARD and ROYCE MACGILLIVRAY. Mrs. Wright was 
born in St. John, New Brunswick, but has lived in California since 
the age of twelve. She is the Professor of English at the University 
of California (Davis), and her work has appeared in such journals 
as Harper's, the Yale Review, and Poetry. Errol Pritchard lives in 
Seattle, Washington. Royce MacGillivray a recent graduate of this 
University and active in campus literary affairs, is doing advanced 
work at Harvard as a Woodrow Wilson Fellow. 

STUART RYAN gives us a lawyer's view of the proposed Can- 
adian Bill of Rights. A Professor in the Faculty of Law at Queen's 
University, Professor Ryan has had an active interest in political and 
constitutional questions throughout his professional career. 
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A. VIBERT DOUGLAS is Professor of Astronomy at Queen’s 
University and a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. She has 
written widely on scientific subjects and her life of Sir Arthur Stanley 
Eddington was published two years ago. 

Our autumn fiction writers are DAVID G. HAWKINS and 
ALDEN A. NOWLAN. Mr. Hawkins came to Canada from England 
in 1953 to study theology at Emmanuel College, Saskatoon. He holds 
both the B.A. Degree from the U niverstiv of Saskatoon and his Licen- 
tiate in Theology from Emmanuel. Mr Nowlan, the News Editor of 
a weekly paper in New Brunswick, is already widely known as a poet, 
and is no stranger to our pages. This is his second short story. and 
we are glad to know that others will be appearing shortly in leading 
Canadian magazines. 

DAVID L. MACFARLANE, who writes with authority on Can- 
adian agricultural problems, is a Professor in the Faculty of Agri- 
culture in McGill University, and economic consultant to the Quebec 
Agricultural Marketing Board. 

Known widley for his political writing and particularly for his 
interpretation of left- wing movements in Modern Europe, MAX 
NOMAD turns here to a literary topic—Anatole France studied in 
terms of the evolution of his political thought. Mr. Nomad’s !atest 
book is Aspect of Revolt (1959). Of him, Sidney Hook has said, “Max 
Nomad is that rare soul—a heretic with a sense of humour.” 

LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN has published two collections of 
poems, — Rococo Summer and The Lost River. He is widely known 
also as a critic, and he teaches at Valley College, Los Angeles. 

Born in Yorkshire, England, FRANK GILBERT ROE came to 
Alberta in 1894 as a pioneer settler. He served 35 years with the 
Canadian National Railways, and has published scholarly articles in 
the Canadian Historical Review and Antiquity. This is by no means 
his first appearance in Queen’s Quarterly. 

Widely known as a seimcbiens and broadcaster, ARTHUR L. 
PHELPS is the author of several books on Canadian literature. He 
has taught at United College, Winnipeg; McGill University; and the 
University of Toronto. For several years, he was Director of the 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Our Review Article is by KATHLEEN COBURN, Professor of 
English at Victoria College, Toronto, and an acknowledged authority 
on the Romantic Movement in general and the work of Coleridge 
in particular. Professor Coburn was recently elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 
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Our Image Of Ourselves 


—How “Canadian” is Canadian Art?— 
by 


JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR 





Recent Canadian art bears the imprint of a new universality. What sense of 
identity does the artist carry with him on his exploration of the terrain that 
lies beyond his native environment? A Canadian painter analyses current trends. 





hen viewing a large body of contemporary Canadian paintings, 

one is likely to be struck by the fact that its “Canadianness,” by 
former standards, has all but disappeared from it—and no doubt the 
same remark would be true about the other arts. 

Some direct ties with the environment remain apparent: Alex 
Colville clearly borrows from his; the empty and immense space that 
absorbs you in Jean-Paul Lemieux’s landscapes is the one you remember 
having crossed between Montreal and Quebec; you know at a glance 
that Roberts was roaming the Gatineau Hills when he stopped to paint 
a landscape; and you know whence the Bobaks gather their inspiration. 
But can you tell whether Bert Binnings’ Ships in Classical Calm 
float in the Pacific or the Atlantic? Geographically, the trip they 
invite you to take is to “nowhere”! Is Graham Caughtry drowning 
Canadian things in Canadian moonlight? Can you recognize Canadian 
birds in Louis Archambault’s metal or ceramic volatiles? They are not 
even of this earth! What is Canadian about Shadbolt’s Medieval 
Village? Or about Harold Town's paintings? Perhaps I may add this: 
vou can attach the name of a region to all of my landscapes, but surely 
my still lifes and figures tell nothing, descriptively, of Canadian life. 

This gradual move away from familiar outer signs of “Canadian- 
ness” is greeted with various emotional reactions by the art-consuming 
population. To the more conservative it is as though you had cut down 
all the trees from around them. To them it is an alarming symptom. To 
the more progressive, on the other hand, the change is for the better 
and represents a conquest. 
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Is Canadian identity going adrift? Is it dissolving into a shapeless, 
characterless, anonymous internationalism after almost coming into 
focus? Or, on the contrary, are we widening, deepening and generally 
enriching our national identity? Are previous signs of self-identification 
getting lost in a bigger and better crowd of things so that they now 
look obsolete and insignificant—or at least inadequate in themselves? 

Before attempting to answer these questions let us add another 
one. Is this a specifically Canadian phenomenon? Obviously not. The 

same is happening all over the free world, especially among the smaller 
countries or the countries having a relatively recent access to world 
preoccupations. 

Let us except those living under a dictatorship, where an enforced 
nationalism imposes fixed arbitrary form and character on every emo- 
tion and every thought. The artist under these conditions becomes 
merely a booster of an artificial national pride, delivering command 
performances attuned to the purposes of politicians, who don’t neces- 
sarily bother with keeping in balance all the human needs. Dictators 
usually monopolize the freedom to invent and to create and leave 
none to the artist for fear that repressed feelings might erupt into 
deviations from the programme for national culture. But the natural 
growth of a culture cannot be programmed. It depends on an infinitely 
subtle need for freedom and improvisation, without which the release 
of latent energies cannot reshape and re-define, day by day, the con- 
sciousness of the individual self or that of the nation. 

Fortunately the growing patterns of our culture were never pre- 
determined by political rulers deciding how Canadians were to feel, 
think and breathe. Nevertheless these patterns were hampered, in the 
formative years, by a kind of passive resistance found in most Cana- 
dians: we were too attached to the world immediately surrounding us 
and we made clichés out of the first signs of “Canadianness” we 
discovered. For years we have clung to them, using them, perhaps 
unconsciously, as a protection against foreign influences. 

The breakdown of these first national symbols into the new and 
the more diffuse ones we are assimilating, proved to be disturbing and 
even painful at times. But we are occidentals absorbing and digesting 
occidental forms of feeling and thinking, which is a relatively simple 
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and easy affair. A few years of maturation are all that is needed here. 
Think now of what the Japanese have to put up with, coming out of 
the old tradition of a slowly evolved collective style, rooted in a mystic 
background and being suddenly exposed to occidental concepts, par- 
ticularly to the concept of free individualistic expression. All this is 
still more catastrophic to the African, just emerging from the tribal 
cocoon and from a way of life occidental man left behind him in 
prehistoric times. 

Different as are the Japanese and the Africans between themselves 
they are facing the same turmoil, but with different degrees and kinds 
of preparation. As artists they will have to contend with their solitudes. 
They have been forced by occidental pressures to become lone in- 
dividuals, left to themselves to find their own inspiration, to express 
personal content in forms of their own invention. These men are now 
personally responsible for what they inaugurate and conclude. And 
they are now doomed to share with us the same anguish and doubt 
about what they are doing. Soon the Eskimos will be forced into the 
same predicament: already individualistic styles are appearing among 
them. We have reached, it seems, a point of no-return: world-shared 
forms are here to stay, and a fatal consequence is the reduction in 
importance of national and local flavour. 

Perhaps I exaggerated a little when I said that the conservative- 
minded person feared that our culture was dissolving into a character- 
less internationalism. In general, those really concerned about the 
welfare of our culture are cultured enough to understand and accept 
the great changes taking place here and elsewhere. The causes may 
not always be understood, but the effects, on the whole, appear to be 
viewed fav ourably. 

Well, what are these causes? If we wanted to go far into things we 
could say it all started with Adam and Eve and: with the incoercible 
knack for reproduction and multiplication that humans, share with 
other living organisms. In time, the increase of population was ac- 
companied by an evolution in the way of life, by civilization processes. 
So we see hum: unity developing a greater and greater consciousness 
and groping its way from a global psychology toward an even more 
differentiated one, permitting the many specializations we know today. 
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Since the Renaissance, which took over where the Greeks had 
dropped out, a terrific “horizontal” spread, to use the words of Carl 
Jung, has taken place. Man started exploring the physical world, acquir- 
ing in the process a marvelous ludicity of outlook after having known 
a long and glorious “vertical” relationship between heaven and earth, 
in which insight prevailed over outlook. These two terms take on a 
special meaning if you associate them with introversion and extra- 
version. 

This new age of outlook launched humanity into innumerable 
geographical and scientific discoveries that made the world as we know 
it today, a world in which nothing is more than a few hours away. As 
a result we have all been pretty well shaken out of the calm and enclos- 
ed regional life our grandfathers knew. In fact free exchange between 
nations makes that regional life practically impossible today: no matter 
where you are on this earth you are caught in the criss-cross pattern 
of world influences emanating from all directions. We may long for 
a quieter r and more primitive tempo at times but we can’t go back to 


it, except on an occasional fishing trip, or when puttering in the garden 


or hobbying in the basement; and we can no longer expect these in- 
timate and secluded instants to form the regular weave of our lives. 
Now a paradoxical result of this free exchange of human knowl- 
edge and invention is that, on the cultural level, it led to a growing 
concern with more universal values while conversely it took up away 
from the purely local and the too particular ones. Since the Renaissance, 
man had so furiously thrown himself into the conquest of material and 
of rational values that a certain unbalance between insight and outlook, 
between the unconscious and the conscious, began to be felt, and one 
of the characteristic reactions to this situation was the blooming of the 
Romantic period. Romanticism was one of the strong claims made by 
the unconscious in an attempt to compensate for the too dry 18th 
century and its encyclopaedic ambition. Throughout the Romantic 
period and beyond, Science pursued its investigation of the physical 
world, but the emotional upsurge of the Romantics not only trans- 
formed the arts, it also caught the eye of Science itself. With Impres- 
sionism, the visual arts detached themselves from the objective world 
and became more and more intent on the subjective. With Cézanne, 
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Van Gogh, and Gauguin the accent was definitely placed on what the 
artist felt about the things he painted, and no more on the things 
themselves. A curiosity about things psychological began to assert 
itself and psychoanalysis was born. New notions about the unconscious, 
about its importance and its influence in our lives, slowly took their 
place among scientific discoveries, confirming and consolidating posi- 
tions the validity of which the artist all the while had intuitively 
assumed. 


None of these happenings were gratuitous and mere coincidences. 
They responded to hidden needs felt simultaneously throughout large 
geographical areas and in various disciplines. From the moment the 
search for and expression of unconscious elements were recognized 
as the true aim of art, the simple description or even the idealization 
of natural forms was no longer of interest to the artist, although the 
public kept asking for it as a hangover from the previous centuries. 
Carrying the object beyond its material confines and frankly into the 
realm of feeling was now the ambition of the living artist, and that, of 
course, spelled the end of regionalism and of the interest in local things 
unless one could generalize about them and transpose them onto a 
more universal level. 


Now is this art of transposition and of metaphore bleaching out 
local colour from the production of every country? Yes, if you look at 
the mass of clever but merely talented art being turned out by innum- 
erable artists everywhere. But wherever you have an authentically 
personal artist, keenly sensitive to his means, his language and his 
environment, local colour and flavour reappear along with the trans- 
position he has made of raw material from which he drew stimulation 
and inspiration. Here, I think, the question arises of what sort of man 
lies beneath what sort of artist. Take an extreme case: Mondrian. 
Could you imagine him a Spaniard? Could Picasso ever be a Dutch- 
man? Could Matisse and Dufy have been Mexicans? Can you imagine 
Ben Nicholson as a Brazilian or even as a Frenchman, or Cremonini 
as anything but Italian? And is not Tamage the most truly Mexican 
because he tried the least to look like one? And surely no place but 


America could have produced a Jackson Pollock or a De Kooning. 
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With some names, of course, this little game would prove more 
difficult to play. But this national character is not the most important 
thing to look for in a work of art. Emotional content common to the 
human species should prevail over that of the national subspecies to 
which the artist belongs. Neither before nor during the elaboration of 
the work does the artist sort out his content as a taxidermist would 
before stuffing an animal. A boy’s ambition is to become a man with 
hair on his chest; he would never think of becoming a Canadian man, 
unless such ideas were grounded into his brain by over-zealous adults. 
He will become a Canadian man if he grows into a fully accomplished 
one in Canada. These things happen naturally. Conscious and deliber- 
ate efforts to find one’s personality (whether the individual or the 
national one) can easily lead to a false one, full of affectations, strains 
and conflicts. I am not inferring that practicing mass lobotomy on the 
pre-frontal lobes of everyone would produce a super-race! I simply 
mean to say that our consciousness should be directed towards other 
things than cuddling our ego. I feel sure that some years from now we 
will recognize that a Town, a Riopelle, a Shadbolt, a Gordon Smith or 
a Caughtry are Canadian—after we have recognized they were good in 
the first place. The French Impressionists who are now so French from 
our standpoint were considered just good painters by a handful and 
just plain mad by everybody else; and nobody from either side thought 
of them as French! 

Of course subject matter in this particular instance is there to 
help. With abstract art the problem is not so easy. What makes a 
Beethoven quartet so magnificently German, or a Hans Wegner chair 
so Danish? Well the source of an emotion or of an inspiration can 
remain undisclosed and still be convincingly expressed in all its in- 
nuendos. Tt does not have to remain in its recognizable form. Inspiration 
can touch the artist and reappear in the most unforeseeable form and 
still be there, having produced an equivalence of itself. That is just 
the magic of art! And I would like to point out that the fact that 
Canadian painting is now for the most part of a non-representational 
kind does not necessarily prevent its being significant and expressive of 
a Canadian character, as some might fear. Surely the form in which 
an artist is led to project his innermost feelings is his own business, as 
long as he succeeds in doing it. 
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It is like the smile of the Cheshire cat in Alice in Wonderland: in 
that case the cat was gone but the smile remained. In the case of 
representational painting the cat may be there but the smile is again 
the important thing. I see no essential difference as long as the smile 


comes through! 

Of course we may not recognize it as being Canadian at first 
glance. But think of the Impressionists—did they look French to their 
contemporary Frenchmen? If Bach had sounded German to his fellow 
Germans would he have been forgotten for a century? 

Let us produce the best we can. Eventually, Canadians will come 
to see in their art their own best image of themselves. 





Canada and the United States 


—A Symposium— 





What is the present state of political, social and cultural relationships between 
Canada and the United States? Last November the University of Rochester 
brought together a group of Canadian and American scholars for an informal 
examination of that question. The following four articles are extracted from 
discussions contributed to that conference. 





Canada and American Policies 
by 


ALEXANDER BRADY 


I the relations of Canada and the United States there are recurrent 


misunderstandings and frictions. When such frictions are pro- 
nounced, as at intervals in the last decade, thoughtful people on 
both sides of the border are deeply disturbed. Although one may 
doubt whether in contemporary times there is any valid reason for 
profound worry, a situation admittedly exists to which we cannot be 
blind. 

One fact at least must never be ignored, nor even minimized: 
namely the constant anxiety of Canadians, French and English, to 
ensure that their national identity and the identity of their country 
are recognized and accepted by their neighbours. This has been a 
cardinal motif in their history, and will endure as long as Canadian 
nationality endures. It is not something unique: to a greater or lesser 
degree every modern people is similarly anxious. But among no other 
two nations in the world has it provoked such numerous disharmonies— 
a striking paradox, because Canadians and Americans, for all their 
differences, are remarkably alike. They share the same North Amer- 
ican environment. They have been shaped by its material conditions 
of settlement and expansion, and stirred by the same winds from 
continental space. Both speak North American English, although with 
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slightly different idioms. The most important roots of their national 
institutions are the same, although in each case the subsequent growth 
from these roots is distinct. With a population one-tenth that of the 
United States and yet possessing half the continent north of Mexico, 
Canadians are naturally exposed to the pervasive, provocative, and 
challenging influences and pressures of their more populous and more 
powerful neighbour. Never with easy composure can they take the 
United States for granted as the Americans may take Canada for 
granted. It looms far too large in their world. They witness (and on 
the whole welcome to their country ) the migration northward of people, 
ideas, beliefs, techniques, and capital. Yet, while they encourage this 
civilized form of invasion, they are, in their introspective moods, dis- 
turbed and torn by it. They endlessly wonder in view of the vast 
magnitude of these peaceful inroads and their proximity to the richest 
nation on earth whether they can ever really be themselves, whether 
they can contrive to preserve and enjoy in a house of their own some 
distinctive even if very modest furnishings, and whether in the present 
era of international struggle they can be anything other than a helpless 
buffer state in the American strategy of defence. 

Here we have a large and subterranean stream of uneasy questions 
and subdued fears, more fundamental and significant than the fluctuat- 
ing irritations over the minute details of tariffs, trade, and defence, 
although it is merged with them and partly governs the reaction to 
them. It is easily discernible in documents like the Massey Report and 
the Fowler Report. It is evident whenever Canadian intellectuals 
foregather to examine what their nationality means and what their 
collective destiny will be. Some of them groan in despair at the mount- 
ing weight of American influence, at the constant interweaving of 
popular cultures in almost complete defiance of the border, at the 
growing dependence upon the United States for markets and security, 
and at the overwhelming counter-pressure which the United States 
can marshall in any discussion with Canada on mutual concerns. Some 
few intellectuals seem almost to lose their customary sober rationality 
when they confront this situation. 

These are serious matters. But I am not sure what, if anything, 


can be done about them. Policv-makers in Washington, when they 
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make decisions about their northern neighbour, might doubtless try 
to remember and sympathize with her anxieties. I suspect they often 
completely forget them in the comfortable illusion that Canadians 
are merely sensible North Americans precisely like themselves, whereas 
in fact, whether English or French, they are North Americans with a 
difference—and take that difference seriously. 

For obvious reasons I find it easier and more congenial to indulge 

freely in exhorting Canadians rather than Americans on their duty in 
this complex maze of relationships. They should, for example, be 
mature and independent in spirit; get on with the task of nation- 
building upon the special lines already staked out and in harmony with 
traditions already defined; they should refrain from needless fussing 
and fretting about American influence on Canada’s popular culture, 
since willy-nilly such culture is certain to be substantially the same 
as that throughout the remainder of the continent. They should, more- 
over, more assiduously ponder how to make the most of the special and 
distinctive elements in their own heritage, and how best to cultivate 
the fertilities of their own back yard. Canada naturally must have 
numerous and intimate relations with the United States. But in the 
fina! analysis these will not determine the integrity and genuineness of 
her nat: ‘onality, which will be determined only by the discipline, in- 
dependence, and effectiveness of her own thinking, coupled with the 
firmness of her grip upon what is distinctive and significant in her 
own traditions. It is needless to go further by way of homely and 
unsolicited exhortation. 

And vet the tensions between Canada and the United States, and 
the reasons for them, seem trivia] indeed compared with the vast and 
almost terrifying tensions in the world outside. Deep down we know 
that Canada and the United States cannot complacently enjoy a splen- 
did isolation in a remarkably privileged North America, with standards 
of life that greatly outstrip those elsewhere in the world. The two 
countries recognize their responsibility to collaborate together and 
with other states in coping with the major problems of impoverished 
lands and discontented peoples and the frictions that issue from them. 
But it is clear that they have still far to go to provide action com- 
mensurate with their common responsibility as nations of abundant 
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privileges and lavish wealth. In this collaboration Canada has perhaps 


something special to contribute in virtue of two assets: she has a net- 
work of intimate and valuable links with nations beyond America, 
notably the countries of the Commonwealth; and, despite her broad 
territories, she is a small or medium power, and consequently does 
not inspire the distrust incurred by the great. The most positive réle 
that Canada has to play in Canadian-American relations lies 
precisely in the effective use of these assets. Many Canadians are 
disposed to congratulate themselves upon their performance in this 
réle, but sometimes their congratulations are ill-grounded and pre- 

mature. The history of the chapter is not yet written, and when 
written, it may show on Canada’s part some misspent opportunities 
and goals only fitfully pursued. The fault, of course, will not wholly 
lie with Canada. The policies of the United States in the world are 
related to the critical problem of power as she interprets it, and she 
alone feels finally responsible for interpreting it. How can Canada deny 
her that responsibility? She may give advice and lend counsel, but 
must finally acquiesce in the major decisions made. 





Canadian and American Ties with Ewrone 
by 


Frank H. UNDERHILL 


F” the past few years we have been suffering in Canada from an 
attack of acute hysteria on the subject of our relations with the 
United States. Whatever the nature of the germ that has spread the 
infection, it has caused special havoc in university circles. And it is 
about this that I wish to say a few words. 

Canada is inescapably a North American country. It is separated 
from Europe by the Atlantic Ocean; and the vast majority of its in- 
habitants have been and are people who left Europe in order to settle 
and make their homes on this side of the ocean, or who are descended 
from such people. The French Canadians, who make up thirty percent 
of our population, have received no accession of immigration from 
Europe for two centuries. The English-speaking Canadians, most of 
them, have ancestral ties with Europe which are more recent than this. 
But, with the exception of a small handful, they, like their French 
’ fellow citizens, have shown no intention of returning to the other side. 
Most important of all, they have settled down to bring up their children 
as Canadians living here in North America: It is where you think the 
home of yourself and your childrer. is that determines whether you are 
North American or European. 

But our intellectual élite in Canada are desperately seeking ways 
in which they may distinguish themselves and their fellow-countrymen 
from the Americans. And so there has developed recently an intense 
drive in some circles to emphasize whatever there is in our relations 
with Europe that is different from the relations of our American 
neighbours with Europe. Have we lived in some sense in a wider 
European world from which the Americans are shut out or from which 
they have shut themselves out? Have we shared in European civiliza- 
tion in some unique intimate way to which the Americans can never 
aspire? 

The claim that these questions should be answered in the affirma- 


tive seems especially attractive in our university circles. The depart- 
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ments of the humanities in our English-speaking Canadian universities 
are full just now of frustrated T. S. Eliots who would like, as he did, 
to shake the North American dust from their feet, and who, being 
compelled to forego this pleasure by the necessities of earning a living, 
are anxious to affirm their identification with British culture and to 
announce themselves as being in politics royalist, in literature classicist, 
in religion Anglo-Catholic. Europeanism in our academic world is a 
form of escape. Men in the humanities generally dislike the technolog- 
ical aspects of our industrial civilization which make for materialism 
and standardization. These developments press in upon us mainly 
from the United States. Since Europe is supposed to be more backward 
technologically and therefore more individualistic and spiritual than 
the United States, the Europeanism of our university intellectuals is 
a way of repudiating the United States. It is a way also of repudiating 
the mass democratic culture that seems to be primarily an American 
phenomenon. And, finally, it is a way of repudiating the late William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, who was so deplorably North American in his 
outlook, who depended so openly on the French Canadians with their 
obstinate parochial denial that London is the centre of the universe, 
and who was so successful for so long in winning the general consent 
of the Canadian community to his ascendancy. Mr. King became to 
a great many of these intellectuals their personal devil, responsible 
for letting the American serpent loose in our Canadian-European 
Eden. 

But, of course, anti-Americanism is not just an academic disease 
in Canada. It merely takes this peculiar, somewhat precious, form in 
academic circles. Anyone who goes through Laurier House in Ottawa, 
with its dark oak panelling, its dining room hung with large oil portraits 
of ancestors, its antique richly carved imported furniture, its heavy 
silverware, its profusion of photos of members of the royal family and 
governors-general, can hardly fail to see that Mr. King himself was 
fortified to endure the storms of political life because he had achieved, 
in the privacy of his home, a very English form of respectability. 

There can be no doubt, also, that the central theme of our Cana- 
dian political history has been anti-Americanism. Our great achieve- 
ment as a people has been to pre-empt the northern half of the North 
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American continent from American expansion and to build up here 
a separate independent nationality which is determined not to be 
absorbed by the American republic. This is the one policy on which 
English-Canadians and French-Canadians have always been united. 
It would be tedious to Canadians to illustrate this theme by the many 
examples which are available from our history. 


The university man who is most emphatic in expounding this 
thesis of Canada’s essential connection with Europe is Professor Donald 
Creighton. In the new edition of his Dominion of the North, when he 
comes to the outbreak of World War II, he states: “In fact by this 
time (1939) it was perfectly obvious that the reliance upon the 
supposed isolation and security of North America was a policy which 
would never satisfy the great majority of Canadians. By the whole 
nature of her being and the entire course of her history, Canada was 
identified with the British Empire and the values for which it stood. 
In large measure the modern Commonwealth was her own creation; 
and all her capital, both moral and materia:, had been put into its free 
institutions, its ordered liberties, its open seaways, its transoceanic 
trade”. One might ask whether other peoples, including the Americans, 
have not cherished these values also. And surely only the prophet, 
soaring into the empyrean, rather than the factual historian, could 
maintain that we have put all our capital, moral and material, into the 
Commonwealth. Do historians in Toronto never go to movies or look 
at television or read our trade statistics? And are they unaware of the 
French Canadians? 


In his biography of Harold Innis Professor Creighton has this 
to say: “His two works, the Fur Trade and the Cod Fisheries, complete- 
ly undermined the basic assumptions upon which the whole nationalist 
philosophy rested . . . Innis conceived of the new continent as bound 
up with the political conflicts, the economic rivalries, the cultural 
cross-currents of the West European-American-American civilization 
as a whole. . . . His studies were leading him further and further from 
North America and deeper into the attitude of critical detachment 
from the North American civilization. He had ceased spiritually to 
be a North American.” 
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Of course there have been thousands of American professors who 
in their studies of European history, or Classics, or foreign literature, 
or the archaeology and civilization of the East, have also become pretty 
well detached from North America. But, as far as I know, they con- 
tinued to think of themselves in a matter-of-fact way as Americans, 
and so did their friends and acquaintances. I can think of no one who 
was more typically North American than Harold Innis, in his person- 
ality, his speech, his way of writing, in everything about him. If he ever 
kidded himself that he had ceased spiritually to be a North American, 
he was a more naive individual than I ever saw reason to believe. 

This kind of writing, however, is mainly significant as revealing the 
lengths to which anti-Americans in Canada will go just now in their 
search for a Canadian identity that will have nothing American about 
it. 

It would be unfair, however, to single Professor Creighton out 
as a special offender. If you have been listening on C.B.C. radio over 
the past few years to young university commentators on current events, 
you must have got the feeling, as I have, that the same script is passed 
from one to another: they have one theme, the stupidities of the Dulles 
policy, and they all treat it in the same way, from U.B.C. to McGill. 
More recently the theme has been modified so as to dwell on the need 
for * ‘flexibility” in western policy; but again they are all saying the 
same thing. My point is not that they are wrong, but that it is un- 
natural for intellectuals all to agree in this way. When intellectuals 
all say the same thing, even about the weather, they are emoting, not 
thinking. They are suffering from a neurosis. 

The reason for this neurotic condition among Canadian intellectu- 
als, egg-heads, journalists, writers in general, is their uneasy realization 
that however vehemently we may affirm our political separation from 
the United States, we are by our own actions becoming socially, 
economically and culturally more and more integrated into a North 
American continental society. There is a distressing ambivalence in 
our Canadian attitude. With our conscious will we determine to have 
no truck nor trade with the Yankees, while all the time our sub- 
conscious self is heading in the American direction. Our élite culture 


mav sometimes show some real signs of a distinctive Canadian in- 
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dividuality, but our mass culture becomes ever more indistinguishable 
from that of our neighbours. 

We are connected, of course, with Great Britain by certain 
political ties, and it is these which our Tory historians now emphasize 
when they attack the nationalistic point of view of the Whig tradition. 
Undoubtedly they have a point worth making when they charge that 
the exponents of nationalism have tended to neglect or ignore the 
continuing vitality of these British ties, and to speak of Canada as if 
she were an isolated entity. The commercial empire with its east-west 
lines of communication from London to the St. Lawrence to the Pacific, 
about which Innis wrote so much and with such insight, has now largely 
disintegrated. Canada is now part of the dollar area, her trade is mostly 
with the United States, her post-war boom has been sparked by Amer- 
ican investment. But the political ties across the Atlantic do remain. 

The first of these political ties is that of the Monarchy. It would 
be foolish to deny the strong bond of sentiment which is constituted 
by the Monarchy, but it would also be blind to ignore the fact that 
this sentiment is deliberately created by our schools and press and is 
not completely spontaneous. Still the Monarchy is undoubtedly the 
chief S\ mbol of our determination not to be submerged within an 
American continental system. 

But does it not seem as if monarchy and twentieth-century mass 
democracy are destined to coexist in a certain state of tension? The 
reverence which surrounds the institution of monarchy is inherited from 
an aristocratic society in which the Monarchy was the pinnacle of a 
class system that is now disappearing. British monarchy might have 
heen made more democratic in the Scandinavian or Dutch way where 
the royal family lives in simple modesty. I remember reading in a 
popular Canadian magazine a while ago a report from the Hague in 
which the writer remarked that the palace of the royal family there was 
so unostentatious that you might almost conceive of a Fuller Brush man 
walking up to the front door, ringing the bell, and asking to see the 
lady of the house. In Britain, because they were determined to remain 
a great power in the centre of world politics, they kept the monarchy 
in a much more pretentious position than this; they surrounded it with 
glamour end ceremony, with the result that is is more difficult for it 
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to democratize itself. The trouble is that the only kind of glamour that 
modern mass democracy is apt to appreciate is that which Hollywood 
produces so efficiently. 

Twentieth-century democracy lacks the capacity for reverence; 
and monarchy can hardly flourish unless it is approached with rever- 
ence. We have not as yet in Canada any of the spitefulness with which 
some of the British popular press colour their stories about the Royal 
Family, but it has become impossible for any member of the Royal 
Family to visit us without the visit becoming a mass spectacle which 
gets perilously close to being the kind of spectacle that a Hollywood 
glamour girl enjoys—or rather that her publicity agents organize. Our 
politicians, big and little, cannot resist the temptation to exploit the 
visit as a godsend for themselves in the untiring campaign which each 
of them carries on for his own personal advertisement. In an environ- 
ment of this kind the function of monarchy as a higher symbol of our 
ultimate national values becomes more and more difficult. 

Another tie with Britain which counts for much in differentiating 
us from the United States is our system of parliamentary government. 
We inherited this systym from Britain, and we do our best to keep it 
in good repair according to British standards. I don't suppose that 
there are many Canadian who do not believe that our institutions of 
government are more efficient than the Presidential and Congressional 
institutions of the United States. The concentration of power in the 
hands of a cabinet controlling a majority in the House of Commons 
makes possible a more coherent government policy and also helps to 
prevent the emergence of too many vulgar publicity-seeking dema- 
gogues such as flourish in W ashington. 

But, however diligently we keep up the forms of parliamentary 
institutions under a constitutional monarchy, we have some features 
in our Canadian politics which do not fit very well into these imported 
British institutions. The chief of these is federalism. A growing part of 
our politics seems to centre around the struggle for power between 
central and provincial governments. Our political parties, which supply 
the motor force that keeps parliamentary government going, resemble 
American parties much more than British ones because they have to 
function in a loosely integrated continent-wide society divided by deep 
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geographical, ethnic, religious and linguistic differences. These differ- 
ences express themselves within each party rather than between the 
two parties. You cannot tell a man’s real political opinions merely from 
learning that he calls himself a Liberal or a Conservative any more 
than from learning that he calls himself a Democrat or a Republican. 
You have to find out the particular social group to which he belongs. 
And the group-diplomacy which is the main work of our political 
leaders makes our politics American rather than British. The stage 
setting is British, but the plot is North American and the actors speak 
with American accents. 

Then also there is the British Commonwealth. “Commonwealth” 
has become a Pavlovian term in Canada, or rather in English Canada. 
When right-thinking Canadians hear it, their reaction is as automatic 
as that of Pavlov’s dogs when they heard that famous bell. So it is 
almost impossible to discuss the Commonwealth relationship coolly 
and realistically in Canada. Most Canadians forget that the bulk of the 
population of the Commonwealth now live under republican govern- 
ments, so that monarchical allegiance can no longer be said to be the 
tie that holds the Commonwealth together. Nor must we any longer 
put too much stress on the traditions of parliamentary government, 
since Pakistan has abandoned them and they are anything but solidly 
established in several other Commonwealth member states. And as 
for traditions of freedom and equality, South Africa is a standing 
denial of these, as will be the federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland if 
it is admitted to Commonwealth membership under its present leader- 
ship. The fact is that it is impossible to say what the Commonwealth 
stands for today, beyond an agreement of its governmental leaders 
to meet together fairly frequently. It is not even impossible that some 
Commonwealth member in the future (Malaya?) may go Communist. 

In addition, most Commonwealth states have been developing 
special relationships of their own with the United States. Britain and 
Canada are joined with the United States in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Ottawa has special Arctic defence arrangements with Washington. 
London has special arrangements for American air bases in Britain 
from which the deadly hydrogen bombs may be launched. And so on, 
and so on. All roads in the Commonwealth now lead to Washington, 
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for the simple reason that we all depend now on American power for 
our security. When British prime ministers and foreign secretaries 
come out to Washington to do business, they are always careful to 
pay a ritual visit to Ottawa, but the business is done in Washington. 
And we do our Arctic-defence business with Washington without even 
ritualistic reference to Britain or the other European members of 
NATO. We are just about at the point, to use Walter Bagehot’s phrase- 
ology, when our Commonwealth relationships are slipping over into the 
dignified side of our external policy while our American relationships 
constitute the efficient part. 

Still it would be foolish to discount too greatly these institutions 
of monarchy, parliamentary government and Commonwealth as effect- 
ive bonds between Canada and Britain, and therefore also between 
Canada and Europe. They have kept us in the past from sinking, vis 
€ vis the United States, into the status of a mere Latin American 
republic. 

Those Canadians, however, who emphasize these special political 
ties of ours with the old world, which distinguish us from the Amer- 
icans, are apt to forget another field in which American ties with 
Britain and Europe have always been closer than ours—the cultural 
field. Culturally the United States began as we did, as a European 
colony, and in many respects she did not cease to be colonial in her 
culture till long after she had become independent politically. Yet as 
one reads American history one is constantly struck by one element 
in this cultural relationship which is not to be found in our Canadian 
history at all. In a great many ways the Americans always felt them- 
selves as equals and were recognized as such by the Europeans. 

The fathers of the American republic at the end of the eighteenth 
century were culturally full citizens of an Atlantic civilization. Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams were received as intellectual 
equals in Paris and London. They and their contemporaries who drafted 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were in the 
fullest sense men of the Enlightenment. Later, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Boston enjoyed cultural ties with Europe such 
as no Canadian city has ever aspired to. Emerson corresponded with 
Carlyle. Tocqueville came out to America to study democracy in its 
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most advanced form, to learn the real lessons of the French Revolution, 
because he realized that the old aristocratic regime in Europe was 
dead and that Europe was destined to follow in the American path. ( He 
made only a hurried side-trip to Quebec to have a look at his fellow 
Frenchmen in America.) At the time of the Civil War English sym- 
pathisers like Goldwin Smith, Leslie Stephen and Edward Dicey 
came out to America to assure the North that the English democracy 
was with them. After the War young Charles Dilke made a name for 
himself by his book on Greater Britain which was based on his travel 
notes across the States and down to the Pacific colonies but which 
devoted only 11 pages out of 561 to Canada as against 216 to the 
United States. And there began that succession of English students of 
American government and civilization—Bryce, Laski, Brogan, and the 
rest—with Lowell and other Americans going across the Atlantic to do 
similar studies of British political civilization. Until Robert Mackenzie's 
recent study of British political parties, there are no such names in the 
history of Anglo-Canadian cultural relations. 

American colleges in the nineteenth century were transformed into 


the modern American universities as a result of the pilgrimages of 
American graduate students to Germany. And soon these graduate 
students were producing histories and other scholarly works that were 
recognized in Europe. We have hardly any names of Canadian scholars 
which can be put beside the long list of Americans who won inter- 


national reputations. 

Think also of American exiles such as Henry James and T. S. 
Eliot who were accepted as equals in England, and of the great stream 
of young American writers and artists to the Rive Gauche after World 
War I. (There was of course our Canadian, Sir Gilbert Parker, in 
London.) In the twentieth century Americans such as Eliot, Pound, 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, have become the standards by 
which writers in all the western world measure themselves. The posth- 
umously produced plays of Eugene O'Neill are produced first in 
Stockholm and then in New York. The Times Literary Supplement 
and the New Statesman bring out fat special numbers on American 
literature. European art critics discover in Jackson Pollock & Co. a 
school of New York which they acknowledge as having more vitality 
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than the post-war school of Paris. Wherever there are congresses or 
conferences in Europe to discuss the Cold War or the predicament 
of modern man there are American professors in attendance, but one 
seldom sees the name of a Canadian. 

I have been specially struck by two biographies which I happened 
to read during the past year. One was Professor Russel Nye’s life of 
Geoge Bancroft, the American historian who was one of the first of 
the graduate students from Harvard to go to German universities for 
further training. The picture given there of Bancroft’s frequent later 
visits to Europe and his warm reception by European scholars is one 
to which we could hardly find a parallel in Canadian history. And 
Bancroft ended his career as American ambassador in Berlin, hobnob- 
bing familiarly with Bismarck. The other biography was the first 
volume by Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe of his study of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. As a young lawyer after the Civil War Holmes took a trip to 
England. He was already a friend of Leslie Stephen who had stayed 
as a guest in his father’s home in Cambridge. He had letters of intro- 
duction to some of the English intellectuals he wanted to meet, and 
young Henry Adams in the American legation introduced him to 
others. He met John Stuart Mill who took him to a dinner of the Meta- 
physical Club. He went up to Oxford to talk with Jowett and Goldwin 
Smith. Leslie Stephen took him mountain-climbing in Switzerland, 
where they talked philosophy while ascending Alpine peaks. Holmes 
had wanted to meet men such as these, for he was working out his 
own philosophy of life, trying to find a basis for morals apart from 
revealed religion. On a later visit he was to meet an English lawyer 
with tastes and views like his own, and thus began the now famous 
Holmes-Pollock correspondence which went on for fifty years. At the 
beginning of the 1880s, when Holmes published his study of the 
common law, it was welcomed in England before it won its way in 
his own country. In his old age he was to win a young English disc ‘iple, 
Harold Laski, with another long interchange of now famous letters. 
Where could one find a Canadian lawver, in spite of our judicial 
connection with the Privy Council, who had English ties such as these? 
Judah Benjamin. who had a brilliant legal career in England after 
serving the South in the Civil War, perhaps did more to educate 
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English judges in provincial rights than Edward Blake and Oliver 
Mowat together. 

Politically the Americans now realize that they are part of the 
North Atlantic world; and their newly established ties with western 
Europe are becoming so close that our old political ties are not going 
to be of such a distinctive character as in the past. We shall wake up 
some morning to discover that the Americans are politically, econ- 
omically and culturally closer to the Europeans than we are. This 
painful moment will bring to an end one of the last of our Canadian 
illusions. If we want to be as close as the Americans will be, we shall 
have to produce not merely politicians but also writers and artists, 
thinkers and critics, scholars and scientists, who appear to the Europ- 
eans to be as significant as are the American leaders in these fields. 

I have been dealing mainly with culture at its higher intellectual 
levels. My point is that as between the United States and Europe this 
cultural interchange ever since 1783 has been a two-way traffic; 
Europe learned from America as well as America from Europe. Be- 
tween us Canadians and Europe the cultural traffic has been almost 
entirely one-way. The more we boast of our special European ties, 
the clearer it becomes that we have remained colonial. 

In the meantime the European masses have been absorbing 
American mass-culture with ever-increasing eagerness. American mass- 
culture is the one American influence that succeeds even in getting 
through the iron curtain. American jazz, rock and roll, Coca Cola, 
Hollywood movies, Broadway musicals, electric refrigerators, these 
things are welcomed by the common people of Europe everywhere. 
These are the weapons with which American democracy may yet 
defeat Russian communism. What do our pleasant, sensible Canadian 
External Affairs officials amount to as against this dynamic form of 
American diplomacy? 





The Place of Canadian Studies in American Universities 
by 


Mason WADE 


hy should Canada be studied in American Universities? First of 
all, most Americans do not know enough about Canada, our 
closest and perhaps most important ally in the uneasy postwar world. 
The relationship between the two countries is getting closer, and this 
development has recently given Canadians a grave concern which is 
not fully appreciated in the United States. The Canadian economy has 
long made vital contributions to the American economy, the two being 
integrated to a considerable degree in an international system which 
gives North America the highest standard of living in the world. This 
economic relationship, under which Canada buys more from us and 
we buy more from Canada than either country does from any other in 
the world, has recently become of even greater importance with the 
approaching exhaustion of American supplies of certain raw materials 
essential to the continued prosperity of the North American economy 
as a whole. A few years ago the Paley Report warned us that the 
United States had crossed the great industrial divide, and that in the 
future we would be dependent upon other countries for many of the 
materials vital to our industry. Canada is the closest, most reliable, 
largest, and best source for many of these new needs of ours, such as 
iron, oil, waterpower, natural gas, uranium, and many other minerals, 
while it has long supplied us with most of our newsprint, forest 
products, zinc, and gold. In turn, we supply Canada with many of her 
essential needs, to our own profit. In many cases raw materials can 
find more economic markets across the border than in other parts of 
either country. 

But there are other and better reasons than these material ones 
why Canada is important to Americans. The Canadians are friends 
who have long been good neighbours, and who understand us better 
than any other nation in the world. We have not always been friends 
and good neighbours. There has been so much fulsome after-dinner 
oratory about the undefended frontier and more than a century of 
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peace between our countries that Americans are all too apt to ignore 
the bad old days of Canadian-American relations when we rather 
regularly threatened the existence of the North American colonies 
which chose to remain British when we chose independence. Today 
Americans are surprised to find some Canadians suspicious of Amer- 
ican activity in Canada, and others worried at the prospect of the 
United States taking over Canada. The suspicion and fear of the 
United States which lurk in the Canadian subconscious are a legacy 
from the bad old days, when began in 1775 when Congress summoned 
the Canadians to free themselves from their British chains, telling 
them, in A. G. Bradley's words, that they were “neither free nor happy, 
and if they thought they were, they had no business to think so, it 
must be the result of their deficient education”. This suspicion and 
fear were nourished by those displaced persons, whom Americans call 
Tories and Canadians call United Empire Loyalists, who were driven 
or fled from their American homes to Canada during and after the 
Revolution. Every few years from then until as late as 1911, when 
Speaker Champ Clark helped to defeat Sir Wilfrid Laurier by predict- 
ing that under Reciprocity the Stars and Stripes would soon wave from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the North Pole, some American has discovered 
Canada, decided it was a good thing, and innocently proposed to take 
it over. 

Now it happens that Canadians like being Canadian, just as 
Americans like being American, and are proud of the profound if 
subtle differences which set them apart from Americans. In recent 
years the Canadian has no longer been intent upon proving how 
British or how French he was in order to distinguish himself from his 
neighbours, but rather upon asserting how Canadian he is. It is un- 
fortunate from the point of view of Canadian-American relations that 
being truly Canadian is interpreted by some as being anti-American, 
or at least strongly inclined to take a ‘dim view of Americans and all 
their works. “Dam’yankee” is a phrase whose popularity these days 
is not solely confine d to the Southern states. 

This hbumptious attitude, which has developed as Canada has 
grown during and since the Second World War into a full- fledged 
nation whose political influence and economic power are important 
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factors in international affairs, is really a by-product of a new sense of 
the Manifest Destiny of Canada, which should not trouble Americans 
who remember our own troubles with a sense of Manifest Destiny 
which was often focused on Canada. During the nineteenth century 
we went through a similar process of rapid national development, and 
made the eagle scream with rather excessive and monotonous regularity: 
Though there is a certain tendency in Canada these days to paint the 
Maple Leaf a little larger and a little more golden than it actually is— 
a tendency which suggests that Canadians are no more immune than 
Americans from the old frontier tradition of stretching the facts of 
a case in the interest of verbal grandeur—the story of the recent de- 
velopment of Canada is in fact a very tall tale indeed, which can hardly 
be exaggerated. But Americans need better sources than the moose- 
pasture mining-stock salesman and the hurried American reporters 
who have tried to swallow Canada whole in twenty-four hours. 

At the University of Rochester we think Canada is so important 
to the world and to the United States in particular that it should be 
studied seriously by itself, and not merely as a part of North American 
or British Commonwealth history, geography, political science, econ- 
omics, or what have you. Most Canadians are very like Americans— 
the more European-minded among them are sometimes irritated that 
Europeans often cannot tell them from Americans. We have shared a 
common continent; we have shared a common environment; to a very 
considerable extent we have shared a common frontier, first in the 
West and now in the Arctic North. But a vital difference is that while 
we shared a century and a half of colonial history before the American 
Revolution, we have followed largely separate wavs since, although 
there are many fascinating analogies in our histories, as well as inter- 
relations. Americans are not as tradition-minded as Canadians; to 
understand contemporary Canada we need to know more Canadian 
historv. 

Historians on both sides of the border have laboured for vears at 
the task of reconciling the Canadian and American versions of North 
American history. Far too many Americans know that the British burnt 
Washington in 1814, and have never heard that we had previously 
burned Toronto and that the expedition against Washington was a 
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retaliatory one. When Americans go to Toronto, most of us are pretty 
much in the position of the British general in wartime Washington, 
who when the British were accused of burning the city, replied: “That 
can't be right, old boy. I know we burned Joan of Arc, more’s the pity, 
but surely not George Washington”. One peak of the cyclical anti- 
Ameriva:: feeling in Canada was reached in the early 1920s, when 
A: »ericans kept insisting that they had won the war which they entered 
only in 1917 while the Canadians had been suffering heavy losses since 
1914. As far as the Second World War is concerned, I remember hearing 
of a Detroit businessman who after Pearl Harbour broke off a lifetime 
correspondence with a Windsor friend, with the observation: “I must 
stop writing you, since we are at war and you are not.” This sort of 
thing grated on a Canada which had already overextended itself for two 
years in a war effort which proportionately was greater than our own 
later became. A thorough knowledge of Canadian history is vital to 
an understanding of Canadian attitudes today. It is also most helpful 
in the new light it sheds upon American history. 

I do not happen to believe in the old English dictum that history 
is about chaps and geography about maps. Geography is the physical 
basis of history, and sometimes determines it. Mackenzie King was 
making a sound point when he observed: “If some countries have too 
much history, we have too much geography”. If history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies, geography these days, according to the 
concepts of modern human geography, is a great deal more than 
boundaries, rivers, and lakes, although the busy calendar of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission shows that we cannot ignore the problems 
arising from these physical facts. But the division of North American 
geography into separate Canadian and American compartments is 
unfortunate in that it tends to make us ignore mutual problems and 
forget vital differences between the two countries. The way in which 
thousands of individuals and hundreds of families crossed and re- 
crossed the border during the great nineteenth century expansion to 
the Pacific can only be understood if we look at a physical map of 
North America rather than a political one. And with Canada rather 
sensitive these days about its newly attained full sovereignty, Americans 
need to know exactly what the boundaries of Canada are, particularly 
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in the Arctic regions. So Americans should study Canadian geography, 


for the light it sheds on Canadian and American history, and for the 
explanations it supplies of North American economics. 

I have already indicated why Canadian economics are important 
to Americans. The late Donald W. Gilbert, who launched the program 
of Canadian Studies at Rochester, was particularly concerned with 
this field. In 1954-5 he pioneered a course in Canadian economics 
which was devoted to the exploitation and development of Canada’s 
natural resources, to Canada’s significant industrialization during both 
the wartime and postwar years, and to the triangular pattern of trade 
between Canada, the United States, and Great Britain. Since his 
death the course has been continued by a visiting Canadian economist, 
as I hope it will be in the future, for we need to look at our common 
economic problems through Canadian eyes. 

Americans are surprisingly ignorant about Canada’s political 
structure, which differs significantly from our own. Too many of us 
think Canada is still a British colony run from London, like the Con- 
gressman who some years ago aroused a storm in Canada by blithely 
proposing that the United States take the country over in payment for 
Britain’s war debts. While the concept of the divisibility of the Crown, 
under which Queen Elizabeth is Queen of Canada as well as of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, is somewhat metaphysical for the prag- 
matic American mind, it can be understood in the context of the 
evolution of the old first British Empire into the modern Commonwealth 
of Nations, in which Canada has taken the leading rdle. And while 
Americans may find it odd that Canada still has a Governor General, 
who in fact does not govern, I am rather inclined to think that 
our overburdened President might well envy the Canadian system 
which separates the ceremonial functions of the chief of state from 
those of the leader of the administration. It might be said that the 
Canadian government in theory follows the forms of the British parli- 
amentary system, but in practice has been considerably influenced by 
American example and precedent. One of the most interesting books 
in the Harvard library is Sir John A. Macdonald’s copy of The Federal- 
ist. with copious annotations made while Macdonald and Cartier 
were planning the structure of the federal Canadian state achieved in 
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1867, when the Republic was still torn by the dissentions of the Civil 
War. Since there are important and useful analogies between the 
workings of the Canadian and American political systems, Canadian 
government also needs to be studied in American universities. 

There are other approaches to Canada which we hope to develop 
at Rochester later on, notably the sociological and cultural, since 
Canada offers great opportunities for studies in group relations and 
cultural inter-action, with its numerous ethnic groups and its funda- 
mental bi-culturalism. But the field of Canadian Studies is so vast and 
complicated that we plan to build our program slowly and carefully, 
beginning with history, geography, economics, and government. It 
seems unlikely that there will be in the immediate future any full 
program of graduate work exclusively in Canadian Studies, but I hope 
that Canadian Studies can be combined with the well-established 
tradition of American Studies for which Rochester is already known, 
for I am convinced that some of the dark corners of both American 
and Canadian history and literature can thus be illuminated. We hope 
that some Canadian graduate students will come to Rochester to 
study American history and literature, and in the process help Amer- 
icans to understand Canada better. The informal interchange between 
graduate students is often more educational than formal instruction. 
Canadian alumni of the University have provided funds for a number 
of Canadians studying at Rochester, with the understanding that these 
students will return to Canada when they take their degrees. 

In addition to formal academic offerings, we are making two other 
approaches to a better understanding of Canada by Americans. During 
the academic year we bring to the University a number of Canadian 
visitors who can speak with authority about various aspects of modern 
Canada not covered by our courses. Such visitors have included F. H. 
Underhill, Hugh Maclennan, F. R. Scott, §. D. Clark, Jean-Charles 
Falardeau. Oswald Hall, Lester B. Pearson, and Maurice Lamontagne. 
We have also held four Canadian-American conferences for small 
groups of leaders in each country in various fields, for the purpose of 


discussing our mutual problems in an informal and _ off-the-record 
fashion. These conferences, devoted thus far to “Economic Relations,” 
“Foreign Policies.” “Comunications,” and “Canadian - American 
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Studies,” must sometimes be closed, if there is to be free and frank 
discussion of thorny topics by authoritative spokesmen; but in every 


case they have e nded with a pub lic session, at which the speeches were 


broadcast or fully reported in the press. By bringing leaders in various 
fields together, we hope to make a real contribution to better under- 
standing between the two countries, an understanding which will fan 
out from the small number of participants to a much larger group. 

Other extra-curricular activities have included the sponsoring 
of four exhibitions of traditional and contemporary Canadian art. The 
National Ballet and the Stratford Players include Rochester in their 
American tours, and Canadian artists figure in the programs of the 
Civic Music Association. Our proximity to Canada has made it possible 
for a seminar in Canadian-American relations to visit Ottawa and 
meet with Canadian and United States officials there, and also to hold 
a meeting at the University of Toronto, with Toronto staff and students 
participating. Such visits have proved fruitful in stimulating interest 
in Canada and in the Canadian-American relationship. 

I cannot stress too strongly my conviction that such a program 
of Canadian Studies has long been badly needed in the American 
academic world. We Americans have tended to take Canada for 
granted, assuming that Canadians were just like ourselves. We have 
ignored the subtle differences of temperament and tradition which 
sometimes imperil the peaceful course of Canadian-American relations, 
so long a model to a troubled world. As our relations become closer, 
economically and militarily, greater understanding of the relationship 
will be needed, for there is a possibility of more frictions between us. 
If you should not share my conviction that Canadian-American relations 
need attention these days, I remind you of the warning repeatedly 
given by Lester B. Pearson, former External Affairs Minister and Cana- 
dian Ambassador to W ashington, that the days of easy and automatic 
relations are over and that our relations, while re maining good, will 
need attention from men of good will in both countries. To that task 
those of us who are working in the Canadian Studies Program at the 
University of Rochester are dedicated. 








at 
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American Studies in Canadian Universities 
by 


CLAUDE BIssELL 


wo conditions should be borne in mind in estimating the significance 
T of my comments. In the first place, I am a university president, 
and consequently my remarks on the academic scene will have the 
vague grandiosity that marks the presidential utterance. In the second 
place, my own academic background is literary, although I have become 
interested in what might be described as cultural history—the relation- 
ship, that is, between creative literature and the social, economic and 
intellectual milieu by which it was surrounded and from which it 
sprang. 

I think we should also bear in mind two other general points of 
reference; one is that in the discussion of Canadian-American studies, 
we can appeal to two different sets of criteria. We can either talk about 
the need for developing national literacy on the subject, or about 
academic values. It is very easy to fail to distinguish between the two, 
and to find arguments that really have relevance only to one area. For 
instance on the first plane, the plane of what I have called national 
literacy, it is possible for Canadians to become indignant about what 
they feel to be the ignorance of Americans about their country. For 
some time recently I have scanned carefully the files of the Sunday New 
York Times, and outside of one short, general review of Canadian 
activities, the Canadian material consists of an assortment of stories 
of regional escapades that have been selected according to no discern- 
ible principle. Popular American ignorance of Canadian literature is 
deep and profound. For a time in the nineteenth century and at the 
beginning of this century there was a good deal of communication, 
when Boston and New York recognized and wrote about what was 
going on in Montreal and Toronto. But a great wall has been erected 
since that time. It is almost impossible for a Canadian literary reputa- 
tion to penetrate south of the border. At the same time, Canadians pride 
themselves on having a comprehensive knowledge of American affairs, 
but their knowledge is of that general platitudinous nature that can be 
more dangerous than ignorance. We have a considerable knowledge, 
supplied of course obligingly by American papers, of scandals and of 
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the seamier side of American life. Most of us know nothing about the 
deep veins of idealism that have created the American nation. 

This plane of what I have called national literacy is a separate 
matter, and we should be careful lest the emotions generated here 
affect our judgments elsewhere. The other plane, the academic plane, 
is quite a different affair. Here the justification for Canadians studying 
American literature and history is not that we should get to know our 
next door neighbours, but that we should become acquainted with an 
important historical saga and with great literature. At a comparatively 
early stage of development, American civilization produced writers 
like Hawthorne, Emerson, and Whitman, who belong to the classics 
of the English tongue, and should be studied quite apart from the 
accident of their birth. The same is true of later generations of writers 
like Cather, Faulkner and O'Neill, who deal with the great tragic 
themes in a serious and sensitive way. These are strong reasons why 
Canadian literary scholars should study American literature; scarcely, 
however, commensurate reasons for American scholars studying Cana- 
dian literature, since Canadian literature has produced no genuine 
classics. Our literary imagination has not gone very deep; it has rarely 
dealt with ultimates in the way that Hawthorne and Emerson and 
Whitman did. That is changing now, and we have poets and novelists 
who are striking a more compulsive note. Still, there are no really 
substantial reasons of a purely qualitative nature why Americans 
should study Canadian literature. The Canadian, of course, is under 
different compulsions; for him there is the elementary compulsion 
to examine his national roots, even if these roots may turn out to be 
rather thin and straggly. 

When we turn to history, however, strong reasons exist why 
Americans should study C anada, even though they are not strong as 
those that lead Canadians to study American history. We have our 
distinctive themes with a heroic cast, and they cannot be duplicated 

1 American experience—the theme, for instance, of the development 
a the east-west waterway system that was first expounded by Harold 
Innis and subsequently by Donald Creighton, the theme of the gradual 
evolution of a colony to nationhood, and the theme of federalism, 
complicated, of course, by the existence of a double culture. 
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What is the actual situation in Canadian and American universi- 
ties? In most Canadian universities it would be impossible for serious 
students of history and literature to emerge without taking at least 
one, usually two, courses in American history and literature; whereas 
in the United States I suspect that despite the pleasing growth in the 
number of the courses in Canadian history, few American students 
study it. 

Although Canadian universities, then, give more emphasis to 
American studies than American universities give to Canadian studies, 
I find little indication that Canadian universities have taken any deep 
interest in scholarship in American studies. In the field of literature, 
for instance, I can remember only E. K. Brown’s study of Willa Cather. 
American scholarly interest in Canadian literature has been at least as 
great as Canadian scholarly interest in American. Henry Wells of 
Columbia collaborated on a book about E. J. Pratt. He has also com- 
pleted a general study of Commonwealth poetry. In history, American 
universities have always had a certain number of resident Canadians 
like Brebner and Burt who have continued to develop their interest 
in Canadian studies. 

What about the future? I can see little possibility of change in 
the present pattern. In Canada studies of literature and history are 
still oriented chiefly toward England. I can see no signs of the lessening 
of interest in the language and literature of England that some com- 
mentators see in the United States; and what time is left over from 
studies of English and European culture will be given primarily to the 
national culture. In the United States the development of interdiscip- 
linary courses, with their emphasis on cultural areas, may lead to ‘a 
further weakening of studies on national cultures. 

Nevertheless, certain compensating developments have taken place 
that may help to maintain American studies in Canadian universities 
and Canadian studies in American universities. The first of these is the 
emergence of special academic units devoted to American-Canadian 
problems, such as the one here at Rochester, and, more recently. the 
Institute of Canadian Studies at Carleton University. The Carleton 
Institute is oriented towards Canada and the Commonwealth, but the 
American influence is a basic theme in all of the work that it sponsors. 
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The Carleton Institute is literary in emphasis, but seeks, with 
the help of lustory and the social sciences, to establish a cultural syn- 
thesis. This broad cultural approach will, I think, do much to vitalize 
Canadian studies; and a similar approach to American studies, common 
enough already in the United States but virtually ignored in Canada, 
would be desirable. 

What about the problem of national literacy? Should we leave the 
erosion of ignorance to the patient ministrations of the expert? I believe 
that universities have a responsibility here: Canadians need to hear 
about the real America, and Americans need to be aware of Canada’s 
existence as a separate nation. This, however, is a problem of adult 
education, not of the curriculum; and to help in the solution of the 
problem, universities must extend and deepen their work outside the 
classroom. 

We come here to a variation on a basic educational problem. 
Universities must maintain their emphasis on traditional disciplines 
that have proved themselves to be instruments of liberal education; but 
they cannot afford to ignore the immediate demands of their age. The 
solution will be found not in confusing and confounding the two areas, 
but in separating them carefully, and in devising appropriate measures 
for each. 





SKULL CAVE 


By CeLeste TuRNER WRriGHT 


Lingering there with lava all around, 

He grew insistent and articulate; 

We studied out the Indian battleground, 
The rocky strongholds, trench, of long ago; 
And sweated to recall the molten hate, 

The rage and malice he himself had found, 
All rigid now as the volcanic flow. 


He talked, and I endured his chronicle, 
My vision sore-bedeviled by the glare, 
The silver tears and flashes in the air; 
His eyes confronting the irreparable. 


After we reached the cavern, he prevailed: 

I too must dangle from the ribby, stern 
Downdrop of iron. Here a pictograph 
Ochered the wall—moons, arrows, men impaled; 
These had a meaning I could not discern, 
Although he pointed with a bitter laugh. 


Expounding still, he led me where the east 
Vanished, and deeper in the catacomb 
Twilight revealed the rib-cage of a beast 
Under a skully curvature, the dome. 


He knew the sequence and ignored my fear, 
Pressing through labyrinths of his own choice, 
Curves like the convolutions of an ear 
Reverberating to that endless voice . . 


Till almost slipping, frost upon our breath, 
We neared a frozen pool among the stones, 
Lusterless and unchanging, like a death; 

As icy as the pit where Judas groans 

By solid rock, the blindness of despair. 
Turning, he waited for my verdict there. 





Charting Our Liberties 


—The Proposed Canadian Bill of Rights— 


by 


Stuart RYAN 





Parliament will shortly renew its deliberations on a Bill of Rights for Canada. 
Enactment of this bill, attacked from both directions as either superfluous or 
inadequate, would mark a step which is unique in our constitutional history. 
Professor Ryan appraises the proposed legislation in the context of our traditional 
liberties. 





he controversial bill brought in by the Prime Minister, under 

the title of the Canadian Bill of Rights, during the last-but-one 
session of the Commons, is to be re-introduced and given intensive 
study in the coming session. Objections to the bill, made by various 
schools of critics. include denial of its necessity; complaints about its 
express confinement to the federal sphere of government, excluding 
the provincial jurisdiction in which our liberties are often infringed, 
and the omission of a number of “human rights,” chiefly economic. 
Some critics are concerned that the bill will not be effective without 
special sanctions; others regret that it is expressed to be subject to the 
War Measures Act; still others hold that the protected rights should be 
“entrenched” by a made-in-Britain amendment of the British North 
America Acts. Only the evident determination of the Prime Minister 
to achieve a long-sought objective has stilled the raucous voices which 
at first cried “Window dressing”! 

In order to evaluate these criticisms we should remind ourselves 
what a Bill of Rights is or ought to be. We need to review what pro- 
tections we already enjoy, and to assess what we can learn from our 
own experience and that of others. 

A Bill of Rights is a statement of the rights and liberties of the 
individual which neither the government nor anybody else is to be 
allowed to take away or infringe. More than that, it is an attempt to 
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state a fundamental law, to grasp and express in effective form an 
essential principle of organized society. Involving the hypothesis that 
the state is, by its very nature, limited in power and authority, it is an 
outright denial of absolute sovereignty. 

The British constitution is deficient in authoritative exposition 
of its fundamental laws. Most people consider this situation a source 
of strength rather than weakness, on the grounds that it permits the 
growth of freedom instead of confining it within a strait-jacket of 
definition. We must not, however, overlook the possibility of a move- 
ment in the other direction, from which the British people have on the 
whole been able to protect themselves through their own peculiar 
genius. Though successfully transplanted into more than one new soil, 
these special qualities appear to thrive best at home. 

Nowhere in British or Canadian constitutional history is the prin- 
ciple of the limitation of power of the state authoritatively declared 
in a constitutional instrument. Orthodox expressions of British con- 
stitutional law deny that such a principle exists. The well-known 
charters of liberty of British history, Magna Carta, the Petition of 

Right and the Bill of Rights consisted chiefly of specific remedies for 
contemporary grievances. In each case, the instrument derived an 
additional quality from the political atmosphere of the time and of 
later times. Magna Carta was not expressly based on first principles 

(apart from John’s rather surprising concern for his soul!), and it 
lacked a definition of the rights of man. But it did embody the principle 
that the King was bound to rule according to law, and the immediate 
recognition of this fact gave it a fame and a sanctity which were con- 
firmed by popular demand many times during the Middle Ages. 

In time, changes in the form of society and the organization of 
the state rendered obsolete many of the provisions of Magna Carta. 
Meanwhile, the growth of the Common Law and of the legal profession 
brought about an unshakeable belief in the minds of most Englishmen 
that the rights of the subject to personal freedom and private property 
were ordained by God, and that any attack on them from any direction, 
whether King or Parliament or elsewhere, was illegal and void. Even 
James and Charles in their assertion of the divine right of kings, ac- 
knowledged that the constitution gave an inalienable sphere of power to 
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Parliament as well as to the King. They differed from Parliament on 
the location of the boundary betweeen those spheres. All agreed that 
nobody, neither King nor Parliament, could overthrow the “reason 
of the Common Law”. None of this appeared in the Petition of 
Right, although much was made in the Commons’ debates of the 
“ancient inalienable rights” of Englishmen. 

The remainder of the 17th Century was not only the most momen- 
tous period of English constitutional history but also that of the most 
luxuriant growth of English political theory, marked by many efforts 
to establish the “fundamental law” of the English constitution. There 
were five contending theories: the old balanced monarchy; the theo- 
cratic state; absolute sovereignty of the monarch; absolute sovereignty, 
first of Parliament, then of the Commons; and the compact theory, 
with its doctrines of limited powers and the right of rebellion. 

The Restoration appeared to mean the victory of the old balanced 
constitution, but James unbalanced it. In the revolution of 1688, 
Parliament accused the King of having tried to subvert the constitution 
by breaking the “original contract between king and people” and 
violating the “fundamental laws”; but they did not set out the terms 
of this contract or these laws. They offered the Crown to William and 
Mary on the terms of the Declaration of Right which, upon acceptance 
by them became the basis of the Bill of Rights. This charter was both a 
statute and a contract between sovereigns and people, but it did not 
set out the fundamental issues relating to the essential nature of 
government, the source of its authority and the methods of its exercise. 
In particular, no xeference was made to the supremacy of Parliament 
implicit in its enactment and further exemplified by the Act of Settle- 
ment and Act of Union passed a few years later. 

All that is left of Magna Carta is the principle of due process of 
law embodied in Macaulay's famous 29th chapter, according to the 
Revised Version of Edward I. The liberties declared by the Petition of 
Right and Bill of Rights survive, in principle, not without some statu- 
tory infringement. The use of the prerogative to levy money, keep a 
standing army in time of peace, billet troops compulsorily, conduct 
trials by court martial or high commission court, suspend or grant 
dispensation from the operation of statutes, or detain subjects without 
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cause shown, is still forbidden; but all these things can be done, and 
are done, by authority of Parliament. Excessive bail, excessive fines, 
or cruel or unusual punishments are prohibited in principle; but they 
have been in the past and may again be authorized by Parliament. 
Frequent parliaments, freely elected and with freedom of proceedings, 
speech and debate therein we have, but nothing but public opinion 
protects freedom of speech outside of Parliament, freedom of assembly, 
of association or of the press. The rights to petition the sovereign and 
bear arms have vanished. The detailed practical protection of the rights 
and liberties of the subject is found in none of these charters but in 
other more workaday statutes or rules of court, or in the principles of 
the Common Law, any or all of which can be abrogated by new legis- 
lation, since the doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament requires that 
Parliament cannot bind itself or its successors so as to prevent the 
enactment, amendment or repeal of a statute. 

These charters are obsolete in any event because they were 
designed to restrict the actions of the monarch. Of all persons within 
Her Majesty's dominions, the one against whom the subject least 
requires constitutional protection today is the Queen. Her prerogative 
has been captured by Parliament through the Cabinet, which, in turn, 
has gained control of Parliament through the party system. The pre- 
rogative has been largely superseded by statutory powers against 
which there is no legal defence under our charters or otherwise. The 
British, and we ourselves, can be subjected to tyranny by due process 
of law under authority of acts of parliament. Our position in Canada is 
somewhat modified in that such statutes whether federal or provincial, 
must be found to be within the respective spheres of jurisdiction of the 
enacting legislatures, as defined by the British North America Acts. 

Why have the British people not thought it necessary to obtain a 
new charter of liberties for more than 270 years? They know that if 
they demand constitutional guarantees they can get them. There has 
been no lack of complaints about the statutorily created administrative 
octopus strangling Parliament and the courts, and squeezing the life 
out of the freedom of the people. Are they compelled by the sheer 
logic of parliamentary sovereignty to watch helplessly while Parliament 
destroys itself and their liberties with it? Ostensibly it would appear 
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so. British jurisprudence is obsessed with the supremacy of Parliament, 
as the only sovereign power, able to do anything not naturally im- 
possible, whose will is the ultimate source of law. British courts have 
completely surrendered to this doctrine. If a statute is tyrannous or 
unjust or foolish or has been enacted through improper means, it is 
for the legislature to correct it, and until it is repealed it is the law, 
and the courts are bound to enforce it. 

Of course, this is not the whole story. The British acknowledge the 
supremacy of Parliament only because they believe that there are 
some things that Parliament won't do. They have deliberately turned 
their backs on formal constitution-making and have chosen the method 
of change by convention. A convention has been described by Sir 
Patrick Devlin as “an understanding that controls the exercise of a 
power’. As he says, conventions are at work, with decisive influence, 
not only in the British constitution, but also in every department of 
British life and law. Large powers are granted to persons who are 
required to exercise them fairly and with restraint. An understanding to 
this effect is thought better than formal curtailment. The high traditions 
of the British legal professions and the police, and the awfui and 
disinterested impartiality of British judges contribute to the result. 
British public opinion reacts quickly to any suggestion of oppression 
or other unfairness, and not only officials, but also ministers and 
Parliament itself, are very sensitive to any such accusation. Though the 
belief that Parliament and officialdom will play fair is generally well- 
founded, the British acknowledge that lapses, some serious, occur from 
time to time. They deliberately run the risk that somebody will be 
unfairly treated and be without a remedy. When it happens, steps are 
usually taken to ensure that it won't happen again, legislation being 
the last resort. In fact, the British don’t believe in the supremacy of 
Parliament. They use the concept as a convenient instrument, subject 
to their conventions, which are more effective than laws in the long 
run. Always in reserve, conveniently out of sight, is the right to resist 
—rebellion. Things don’t reach that stage because any crisis, like a 
game of chess, is over before the king is taken. 

We might well contrast this true romanism with the hellenistic 
spirit pervading constitutional development in the United States, whose 
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Founding Fathers were all philosophers, like Plato's kings. Thus the 
Declaration of Independence contained what British charters lack, a 
statement of political philosophy, while their Constitution carefully 
analyzes the functions of government, assigning separated and limited 
powers to its various organs. Before it could secure adoption, it was 
necessary to buttress it with ten amendments, known collectively as 
the “American” Bill of Rights, expanding the rights declared in the 
Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights. 

The first three amendments guarantee freedom of religion, speech, 
the press and peaceable assembly, and the right to bear arms. The 
fourth forbids unauthorized search of person, property or effects. The 
now notorious fifth prohibits the deprivation of life, liberty, or property, 
except on due process of law, in that no person is to be answerable for 
a capital or infamous crime, except on presentment of a grand jury, 
or placed in double jeopardy on a criminal charge or compelled to 
incriminate himself, and that there shall be no expropriation without 
compensation. The sixth entitles the accused on a criminal charge to 
a speedy and impartial trial by jury, the assistance of counsel, to be 
informed of the charge, to be confronted by adverse witnesses, and 
to compel witnesses to give evidence for him. The seventh ensures the 
right to jury trial in civil actions involving over $20.00, and the eighth 
prohibits excessive bail or fines or cruel or unusual punishments. The 
ninth and tenth declare that the enumeration of rights of the citizens 
in the constitution is not exhaustive, but the powers not expressly 
granted to the United States are reserved to the individual states, or, 
if prohibited to the states, then reserved to the people. 

Notwithstanding the Declaration of Independence, all men in the 
United States were not created equal, at least until after the abolition 
of slavery during the Civil War. Although each state constitution 
embodied principles similar to those of the American Bill of Rights, 
individual states could and did infringe the liberties protected against 
federal power by the federal Bill. The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, to prevent such infringement, provides that all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction 
are citizens of the United States and of the state where they reside. No 
state can make or enforce a law that abridges the privileges or im- 
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munities of citizens of the United States or deprives any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law, or deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The Americans have thus provided for themselves what the 
British have been unwilling to obtain, an entrenched legal sanction, 
immediately effective, to protect the citizen against legislative or 
executive conduct contravening the constitution. The analytical nature 
of their constitution has resulted in the establishment of the judiciary 
as co-ordinate with the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment, in contrast to British judges, who consider themselves servants 
of the Queen and Parliament. United States courts regard as non- 
existent any legislation by Congress or a State legislature outside the 
fields assigned to each, and as illegal anything done or any right invoked 
under the authority of such legislation. Any act that is prohibited by 
the constitution is illegal in itself and cannot support legal conse- 
quences. For example, evidence obtained contary to the Fourth Amend- 
ment cannot be introduced in their courts. On application on habeas 
corpus for the release of a prisoner, their courts inquire not only into 
the formal cause of imprisonment but also into the whole fact situation 
supporting it. In Britain, on the other hand, no court attributes nullity 
to an act of Parliament. Evidence is not rejected in British or Canadian 
courts solely because it has been obtained by an illegal search. If 
proceedings supporting a detention have been legal in form release 
cannot be obtained here on habeas corpus. 

Why did the people of the United States adopt constitutional 
methods so different from those of Britain? Perhaps because they were 
launching out into the deep and felt the need of a good chart. Then 
too, they were disciples of Locke and the compact theory of government 
was their creed. They were accustomed to written state constitutions, 
some expressly created by mutual consent, all giving limited powers 
to their executives and legislatures. They were used to judicial scrutiny 
of their laws by local courts and by the Privy Council, and the doctrine 
of nullity of unconstitutional laws was all the more congenial to them 
in that they had suffered oppression not only at the hands of the British 
but also through some of their own legislatures. Many of them, more- 
over, were descendants of refugees in whose minds religious and 
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political beliefs combined to demand wide personal freedom; and 
most of them, finally, were of the frontier type, resentful of all authority. 

On the whole, this Bill of Rights has operated very well: the “clear 
and present danger” test has prevented abuse of laws against sedition; 
efforts to effect censorship by licensing, taxation and other indirect 
means have been generally nullified; freedom of worship and conscience 
and the right to proselytise have been largely assured, even for small, 
unpopular religious groups; “McCarthyism” (to give this omnipresent 
demagoguery its most recent name) has been severely restrained, in 
a bitter battle extending over several generations and spreading over 
wide fields of social, economic and labour relations; dictatorship in 
company towns has been restricted. 

There are still areas, both geographical and jurisprudential, where 
the rights of man are not respected. Most of these excrescences on the 
American body politic are so well known as a result of American 
criticism that there is no need to discuss them here. Equally well known 
is the tendency on the part of some American judges, in the past, to 
confuse their own economic or social preconceptions with the funda- 
mental laws and thus to nullify important statutes. An unfortunate 
effect of this type of conflict is that the judges become figures of 
political controversy. Nevertheless, few citizens of the United States 
think that the price is too great for the freedom they demand. The 
overall situation in the United States is by no means as bad as you 
would gather from reading American writing. Certainly it is much 
better than it would be if the Americans had no Bill of Rights. 

Compared with previous examples the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, adopted in 1948 by the United Nations in General 
Assembly, seems to be a sort of potpourri, combining pious exhorta- 
tions and philosophical reflexions with 30 articles guaranteeing to 
everybody, without discrimination for race, creed, colour, sex and 
so on, everything from a fair trial to a spouse and children, from 
freedom of expression to social security, from inviolate correspondence 
to an inviolate personality, from freedom of religion to holidays with 
pay, and from aesthetic freedom to the right to strike. It is a remarkable 
document, reflecting very accurately the prevailing attitude of the 
northern liberals of the United States, in the atmosphere of the 
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welfare state, and thus fairly closely approximating our own beliefs. 
It is expressed to be a standard to be striven for by nations and in- 
dividuals, and not an international convention or declaration of law. 
It has been followed by a convention signed at Rome in 1950 by a 
number of European countries, including the United Kingdom, each 
agreeing to respect a set of rights based on the Universal Declaration. 
Some of these countries, excluding Britain, have submitted to the 
jurisdiction of an International Court of Human Rights, which is now 
investigating its first cases. 

As for our own constitutional position the British North America 
Act, 1867, after reciting that Canada’s constitution is to be similar in 
principle to that of Britain, divides executive and legislative jurisdic- 
tion between the dominion and the provinces, assigning national 
defence and the criminal law and procedure and 27 other named heads 
of jurisdiction to Canada, and 16 named heads, including property and 
civil rights within the provinces and matters of a local and private 
nature, to the provincial governments. A vague residue of power to 
act for the peace, order and good government of Canada is assigned 
to the federal government, which also has exercised the power to 
establish a final court of appeal for Canada, and, of course, is re- 
sponsible for external relations. 

The Canadian government has the power to disallow provincial 
legislation but by convention this power has been well-nigh abandoned. 
While Parliament and provincial legislatures have power to amend the 
constitution, within their respective jurisdictional fields, subject to 
certain limitations, neither Parliament nor the provinces nor all of them 
acting together have power to alter the distribution of jurisdiction 
between federal and provincial fields, or to take away the right to 
use the English and French languages or the rights to separate schools 
in Ontario or Quebec. No authority in Canada can extend the life of 
Parliament beyond five years, except in an emergency, or allow more 
than a year to pass without a session of Parliament. In view of the 
language of two Supreme Court judges, it may be that the B.N.A. Act 
also guarantees a constitution similar in principle to that of Britain, 
but just what that means legally not even the British can tell you. 

When dominion status received legislative blessing and some 
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measure of definition through the British Statute of Westminster 1931, 
Canadian representatives, under pressure from provincial governments, 
obtained the insertion of a proviso that nothing in the act should give 
Canadian legislatures the power to amend the B.N.A. Act. We have 
thus in Canada governments and legislatures limited in jurisdiction 
and power, but we have not reserved the residue of power to our 
people. We have preferred to leave this residue in the hands of the 
British Parliament, subject to a convention that it is not to be exercised 
except at our request. We have failed to agree on how this request is 
to be made. No doubt the British Parliament will act only in accordance 
with a joint resolution of our Senate and Commons, but our Parliament 
is not free to act without some provincial consent. Since we cannot 
agree on how much consent is required or how it is to be given, we 
are, in practice, confined to cases of unanimous consent of provincial 
governments. All this may be ridiculous, but we must put up with it 
until we can secure acceptance of a better arrangement. 

After all this our draft Bill of Rights may come as an anticlimax, 
but its conception and arrangement are interesting. 

The Bill is divided into two parts, of which Part I is for peace and 
good order, and is the true Bill of Rights, while Part II is for war, 
invasion or insurrection. 

Part I declares that in Canada there have always existed and shall 
continue to exist the following human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.— 

(a) Individual right to life, liberty, security of person and 
property and the right not to be deprived of any of them 
except by due process of law. 

(b) Individual right to protection of the law, without discrimina- 
tion by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or sex. 

(c) Freedom of religion, speech, assembly, association and the 
press. 

All statutes and statutory instruments of Canada, past, present 
and future and all laws of Canada within federal power to alter are 
to be construed so as not to infringe these rights, and, in particular, 
so as not to 

(a) authorize torture or cruel or degrading treatment or punishment, 
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(b) deprive a person under arrest of the right to be informed 
promptly of the cause, have counsel without delay, or apply 
for release on habeas corpus, 

(c) authorize a court, or other authority to compel a person to 
give evidence if he is denied counsel or other safeguard, 

(d) deprive a person of a fair hearing according to fundamental 
justice. 

The Minister of Justice is to examine all draft federal bills and 

regulations to ensure that they conform to the foregoing declaration. 

It is declared that this enumeration of rights does not cut down 
existing freedoms. 

Part II revises the means for bringing the War Measures Act into 
force in case of war, invasion or insurrection, real or apprehended. 
The proclamation is to be laid before Parliament, if sitting, or other- 
wise within 15 days after commencement of the next sitting, and may 
be debated in either house, and is to be rescinded on joint resolution 
of both houses. Nothing done under Part II or the War Measures Act 
when so invoked is deemed to infringe the rights declared in Part I. 
Thus the Bill is a sort of fair weather Bill of Rights, not available when 
you most need it. I judge from the omission from the draft bill of any 
of the provisions of the Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights that 
the draftsman assumed these statutes to be, in a sense, entrenched. 

Other rights protected by the American Bill of Rights, not men- 
tioned in the English statutes, are at least mentioned in our draft bill, 
exceptions being due compensation on expropriation and grand jury 
presentment and trial by jury. The grand jury has been abolished in 
England, and in all western Canadian provinces. Its value has been 
questioned in Ontario. No British or Canadian constitutional instrument 
guarantees jury trial, which many Americans equate with due process 
of law. Some guarantee of the right to trial by jury would be valuable. 
The detailed provisions of the Fifth and Sixth Amendments in the 
United States Bill may be thought to be adequately covered by the 


roughly corresponding Canadian provisions, but we have abolished 


by statute the privilege against compulsion to answer incriminating 
questions, such as the Fifth Amendment guarantees in the United 
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States and the common law preserves in England. We miss also in our 
draft bill the requirement of adequate compensations on expropriation 
found in its American counterpart. This right should be guaranteed, 
for the principle has been ignored on occasion in the past. 

Most of the rights mentioned in the Universal Declaration are, 
in fact, enjoyed in Canada. Some are so inherent in our way of life 
that we have never thought of legislation to protect them. Others are 
not likely to be disturbed. Practically none are entrenched except by 
conventions similar to those of Britain. Our draft bill is conceived in a 
spirit similar to that of the American Bill of Rights, 18th century 
whiggery, libertarian and individualistic, a not ignoble concept, and 
remarkably modern—or perhaps timeless. At any rate the rights thought 
worthy of protection then require protection no less today. But it is 
confined chiefly to personal freedom and private property rights, re- 
flecting the belief of the Whigs that the least government was the best. 
The Universal Declaration, on the other hand, reflects the spirit of the 
modern welfare state, in which the best government is the most. Even 
within the restricted concept of our draft bill, some provisions of the 
Universal Declaration could be adopted here to our advantage. 

Is the Bill really necessary? Are we acquiring gradually, by judicial 
decision, sufficient entrenched constitutional guarantees of freedom? 
Are our traditions enough like those of Britain that our Parliament 
and our legislatures simply won't infringe our necessary liberties? 

The rights which the British North America Acts put beyond the 
power of any Canadian government or legislature are very few. Separ- 
ate schools, for example, are not guaranteed, except in Ontario and 
Quebec. We all know what happened to Manitoba’s separate schools, 
and this illustrates the inadequacy of our protection of minority rights. 
On the other hand it is true that our courts have assumed the power 
to scrutinize both federal and provincial legislation and have annulled 
statutes found to be in excess of jurisdiction. In so doing, they have 
established a few principles protecting the liberty of the subject, chiefly 
against provincial encroachments, in several areas. In penal legislation 
the provinces have been confined to imposition of penalties for contra- 
vention of statutes otherwise within provincial powers, and cannot 
create pure crimes, while Parliament cannot use its power to create 
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crimes as a colourable device. Freedom of expression and dissemination 
of opinion have been enhanced by decisions on the so-called Act to 
Ensure Accurate News and Information in Alberta, and on the Padlock 
Act in Quebec. Some Supreme Court judges have used language 
distinguishing civil rights, which are within provincial jurisdiction, 
and civil liberties, which are not, these being said to be guaranteed 
by the recital in the B.N.A. Act that our constitution is to be similar 
in principle to that of Britain. The problem of religious freedom is 
obscure. A Montreal by-law compelling stores to close on religious 
holidays was set aside because Sunday observance, and by analogy 
religious holiday observance, is enforced by criminal law, and hence 
only by federal legislation. 

The Boucher case was a victory for religious freedom and involved 
our adoption of the “clear and present danger” test preventing abuse 
of the laws against sedition. The result of the Saumur case, on the 
other hand, was ambiguous. The majority of the Supreme Court rested 
its decision on the Quebec Freedom of Worship Act, but the Quebec 
legislature immediately amended the act to provide that the distribu- 
tion of abusive literature in the form of religious tracts is not worship, 
that it is an act against the good government of Quebec, and an offence, 
and may be restrained by injunction. In any case, only Abbott J. has 
said that restriction of freedom of this kind is beyond the power of the 
federal Parliament. Our judicial Bill of Rights goes no further than 
that. Further protection, if it could be established in this manner, 
would be slow in achievement, and uncertain in result. Only sporadic 
decisions occur, and the results are haphazard. 

Are our governments and legislatures so restrained by convention 
and tradition that we do not need a Bill of Rights? The mere asking 
of the question with respect to provincial governments and legislatures, 
makes a negative answer inevitable. In the federal field a few examples 
will suffice. If these examples relate to the former Liberal administra- 
tion, this is neither partisan nor malicious, but results merely from the 
long period during which they held the reins of power. 

A flagrant case is the wartime treatment of Japanese in British 
Columbia. They were removed from the coast and most of them from 
the province. They were put in concentration camps. Their property 
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was confiscated and resold to whites at fire-sale prices. To this must 
be added the post-war deportation without consent of Canadian citizens 
of Japanese origin, some native-born, not guilty of any wrong-doing. 

Still another case relates to Canadian citizens of Asiatic origin 
residing in British Columbia, who were formerly not allowed to vote, 
not only in provincial but also in federal elections. This disability has 
been happily removed, but it could be revived. 

What of the men accused by Gouzenko, who were seized under 
lettres de cachet, held incommunicado, subjected to third-degree 
methods, brought before a Royal Commission composed of judges of 
the Supreme Court of Canada? Answers extorted from one of them, 
who was not informed of his rights, and was denied counsel, were read 
as confessions at his trial, and his conviction was upheld in the Court 
of Appeal. 

Finally, on November 17, 1947, the Minister of National Revenue 
imposed by radio new excise taxes on several classes of goods, effective 
the next day. A statute imposing those taxes received the Royal assent 
on March 24th, 1948, and was made retroactive to November 18, 1947. 
A second Hampden, who refused to collect these taxes before the act 
was passed, was heavily penalized. Tiberius, if living in 1948, would 
have applied to our parliamentarians his remarks about the Roman 
senators—O homines ad servitutem paratos. 

In the enforcement of criminal law, I wish that I could say that 
we have a fully established tradition that prosecutors and police will 
act fairly. Our prosecuting counsel adhere fairly well, though not 
uniformly, to the British standard, but most of them resort to various 
dodges to keep suspects in custody for considerable periods without 
commencement of formal investigations. Some magistrates regard 
themselves as agents of the police or the Attorney General. Police 
brutality and third-degree methods, though not common, are not 
unknown. The power to arrest for traffic offences is abused to obtain 
pleas of guilty by coercion. The British convention of fair play is not 
sufficiently established here that we can rely on it to protect our 
liberties, and we need a Bill of Rights. 

Is the Bill adequate? I think not. It should include an adequate 
guarantee to groups as well as individuals, against discrimination in 
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economic and social matters based on race, religion and so on. Several 
rights mentioned in the Universal Declaration should be added. It 
should be provided that everyone has the right to an effective remedy 
by the competent courts for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by constitution or law; and if no remedy is available in a 
provincial court the federal courts should be given jurisdiction. Our 
draft bill lacks express sanctions, and, although it is a criminal offence 
wilfully to disobey a federal statute, it is uncertain that acts done 
contrary to the provisions of the Bill would be nullified. Protection 
against arbitrary arrest and detention requires better guarantees than 
the Bill provides. Arbitrary exile or deprivation of nationality should 
be prohibited. Everyone charged with a penal offence should be pre- 
sumed innocent until found guilty at a fair trial—a right to which lip 
service is given but which is frequently infringed by penal legislation. 
No person should be compelled to belong to an association. In addition, 
the right to state assistance in time of unavoidable or family need should 
be guaranteed. The “rights” involved in the labour-management 
battlefield are too confused to be dealt with in this Bill. 

The Bill needs a good mouth-filling, heart-warming preamble. 
The Prime Minister says he would welcome a Bill expressed in soul- 
stirring words, but he doesn’t think any words more soul-stirring than 
now embodied in it can be relied on in court. A good preamble, how- 
ever, to express the full nobility of the purpose of the Bill, would be 
worth a dozen sections. 

The section subjecting our rights to the War Measures Act is most 
unfortunate. Even in total war, the power of the state should not be 
unlimited. Officials responsible for security will always demand ex- 
cessive powers and freedom from all restraint, but the government must 
resist. Machinery for protecting the individual against improper or 
unnecessary use of emergency powers must be devised. If this cannot 
be done before the Bill of Rights is enacted, section 6 (5) of the War 
Measures Act, set out in section 6 of the draft bill should be deleted. 

The Prime Minister has effectively answered these critics who 
demand that the Bill of Rights be incorporated by amendment into 
the British North America Acts. He says that it is politically impossible 
to achieve such an amendment, and it must be admitted that he is 
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right. What of the original proposal of President Thorson of the Ex- 
chequer Court, who recently completed a distinguished tour of office 
as President of the International Commission of Jurists? He argued 
that all that is necessary to extend the operation of the Bill to all 
fields of governmental activity, including the provincial fields, is for 
Parliament to declare that the Bill is all-embracing. This declaration, 
he had said, would remove all aspects of the Bill from civil rights and 
provincial matters to civil liberties and matters affecting the peace, 
order and good government of Canada. But the tradition of our courts 
does not lead us to believe that such a bold gesture would succeed. 
Indeed, President Thorson himself abandoned his thesis at the Cana- 
dian Bar Association’s Annual Meeting, this year, and has joined the 
B.N.A. Act amendment school. It would be desirable to urge all other 
provincial governments to follow the example of Saskatchewan where 
a good Bill of Rights has already been enacted. Whether or not the 
other provinces fall into line, Parliament should proceed. 

True, the Bill would be just another statute, subject to repeal or 
amendment. The Minister of Justice believes that it cannot be repealed 
in whole or in part by implication, and that everybody will hesitate 
to abrogate rights sanctified by inclusion in a Bill of Rights. Beyond 
that. he says, you can’t effectively go. 

What should we do, then, with our draft bill, so deficient in sub- 
stance, so lacking in effectiveness, so imperfect in form? Parliament 
should pass it, with as many as possible of the additional provisions I 
have mentioned, and with better protection for our liberties in war 
or emergency. The educational value of the bill will be considerable, 
and it should be, as the Prime Minister has said, “the first step towards 
the achievement of what has been in the minds of Canadian people 
for many years’. 
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Are we alone in the Universe? With our immediate planetary neighbours 
eliminated by apparent physical conditions, the quest for other abodes of life 
has spread beyond the confines of our own solar family. What is the probability 
that other stars may play sun to habitable planets? An astronomer faces this 
question in the light of developing cosmological theory and observation. 





A third of a century has passed since an essay appeared in the 
Atlantic entitled Other Little Ships. 
First came a word picture: 
“a wide stretch of sea, a vast expanse of sky, a far-off horizon; in the 
foreground a ship, a small ship tossing upon the ocean billows with 
great forces playing all around it, and it seems an insignificant thing 
upon the grea‘ broad troubled waters alone—and yet not alone, for over 
there on the far-away horizon are other little ships.” 
The metaphor was then dev eloped of the ocean of spacetime and 
a question was posed: 
“Stately ships are sailing in all directions. No human hand upon the 
helm directs their courses, an unseen force propels them onward, each 
ship a star, each star a sun, each sun a glowing ball of gas radiating 
light and heat in all directions. Look well at the stately ship in the fore- 
ground of the picture for about it are circling an attendant fleet of 
smaller ships, and one of them—a very small ship—is weighted down 
with a living cargo in myriad forms: flowers and trees, insects, beasts, 
and man. On its prow its name is written—The Earth. 
The picture altees as in a dream. We are no longer the fanciful 
painters upon the canvas of the imagination; we are in the picture, a 
part of it, and on The Earth we are sailing around our Sun and with it 
across the ocean of spacetime—from whence we know not, whither we 
know not. Steered always by an unknown hand, we play no part in the 
running of our ship, we go where it takes us and we know not why we 
are on it. We look out across vast spaces and see only other suns and 
beyond them more suns, and beyond them suns and clusters of suns; 
and in a moment of oppressive Jonelines we cry, ‘Are there no other 
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little ships? No other little ships like The Earth? Are we alone and 
unique in the universe of spacetime?’ ” 

The answers to this question were reviewed from the speculations 
of Laplace a hundred and fifty years ago to the investigations of cos- 
mologists like Chamberlain and Moulton and the more rigorous math- 
ematical analysis of Jeans and Jeffreys which by 1919 had led to the 
conclusion that the existence of ‘other little ships, of other planets 
like the Earth was not impossible but highly improbable. Then followed 
an account of the researches of Eddington and Jeans published in Great 
Britain in 1924. A greatly increased time scale had been postulated 
from available evidence, pointing to a million million years for the age 
of the stellar universe; and the consequence of this was to increase 

“enormously the chance of solar systems being formed by tidal action 

_. planetary systems if not quite the normal accompaniment of a sun, 
at lela fairly freely distributed in space.’ 

And so the essay concluded thus. 

“Are there other little ships? . . . Though you may never dip your flag 
to a passing ship, nor ever exchange a signal with one far distant, yet you 
may know that it is highly probable that just over the horizon there are 
other little ships.” 

That is where I laid down my pen in 1925, and now I take it up 
to carry the story through the intervening years. 

Twice from the crow’s nest of the little ship Earth has come the 
exciting shout, “Ship ahoy!” Where are these other little ships?—not so 
far away that we must say with Milton, “distance inexpressible by 
numbers that have name,” but nevertheless so remote that no exchange 
of signals has been recorded. I shall not anticipate further but briefly 
review the progress of cosmological thought during these 33 years. 

Nothing remains static in the universe of stars, of atoms or of men. 
Canon Lemaitre of Louvain developed the theory of the expanding 
universe in 1927. This demolished the longer time scale of Sir James 
Jeans. The evidence at present seems to point to the age of our stellar 
system being not more than ten thousand million years. But though the 
time scale is reduced, the hypothesis of an expanding universe implies 
that stars and galaxies of stars were more closely packed together in 
the remote past. Hence the probability of the very close approach of 
two stars was greatly increased and hence, too, the possibility of the 
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tidal disruption of one by the gravitational attraction of the other. From 
such a tidal filament of stellar gases the planets were thought to have 
been formed by condensation and accretion. This continued to be the 
most favoured theory for many years. In time however the cosmologist 
became less sure of this than he was a score of years ago. In fact Jeffreys 
found so many weaknesses in the tidal theory of the origin of the solar 
system that speculation began running wildly from idea to idea. 
Imagination went forth, not in William Blake’s “uncurbed glory,” but 
in a glory undiminished by the fact that every postulate must be 
checked with the most rigorous mathematical analysis as to conserva- 
tion of angular momentum, stability, turbulence, probability. 


A satisfactory theory as to the origin of the Solar System is of 
fundamental importance if we would hazard any estimate as to the 
likelihood of other stars, some or many of them, possessing similar 
systems of planetary bodies. By a planetary body is meant a dark 
mass of matter shining only by reflected light, too small in quantity to 
maintain its existence through a thousand million years in the hot 
gaseous condition of a star which radiates heat and light and ultra- 
violet rays in all directions. Bodies of mass only one tenth to one 
hundredth of the mass of an ordinary dwarf star will cool by radiation 
and in due time solidify as dark bodies which are visible only by re- 
flecting the light of their parent star. The planets of the solar system, 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Pluto 
shine only by reflected sunlight. Their combined mass is less than one 
seven hundredth of the mass of the Sun. 

If the biparental tidal theory is not satisfactory in explaining the 
existence of planets, what alternatives are there? Men on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean have been speculating and theorizing: Russell, 
Lyttleton, Hoyle. van Albada have examined the plausible cases of a 
giant star colliding with one member of a double star system, or of a 
triple system where two members were close enough that further 
growth by accretion would result in a coalescence and subsequent 
catastrophic fission, or a binary system in which one member suffers 


a supernova outburst and collapse. Lyttleton has pushed his calcula- 
tions to the rotational instability of a large planetary mass giving rise 
to two smaller planets. 
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Discarding a two or three star hypothesis Weizsacker, Edgeworth, 
Whipple and Kuiper have postulated turbulence and vortices in a disk- 
like nebula about the Sun, or in a vast nebula of galactic proportions 
where instability and shear forces might result in the birth of stars 
and of planets, or on a smaller scale a dust cloud evolving into a solar 
system—no theory which is only plausible words not backed up by 
mathematical treatment can carry much weight and all these proposals 
must be subjected to intensive mathematical scrutiny. The keenest 
critic is still Sir Harold Jeffreys of Cambridge University and he 
stated in 1948, “I am not satisfied with any existing theory, but many 
notable advances have been made in the last twenty years”. This 
opinion he reiterated in 1958 at the conference in Moscow of the 
{nternational Astronomical Union. 

That the most recent studies on planetary origins have moved away 
from dependence upon a highly improbable chance collision or close 
approach of two stars is of major interest. “There is no need,” wrote 
K. E. Edgeworth in his 1949 paper to the Royal Astronomical Society, 
“to invoke some special and improbable coincidence, such as a stellar 
collision . . . the solar system can properly be regarded as a natural 


product of normal evolutionary forces.” Starting with the postulate 
that “the material out of which the embryo planets were first formed 
existed originally in the form of a rotating disk of small solid particles 
extending beyond the orbit of Neptune,” he developed his theme and 
stated his conclusion with an assurance which has not been justified, 
but indicated how the winds of thought were blowing. 


The progress of science has been due to the fact that theory and 
observation run hand in hand. One may run somewhat ahead of the 
other for a time or it may lag behind. Each can stimulate the other, 
or be a drag upon it. In this matter of planetary bodies, theory has been 
active for one hundred and fifty years, but observation was confined 
to the Solar System exclusively until in 1942-43 K. A. Strand pointed 
to the constellation of Cygnus the Swan, and Reuyl and Holmberg 
pointed to Ophiuchus the Serpent Bearer—in each of these directions 
it was thought that a body of planetary size had been discovered. In 
the metaphoric language of our preface, the astronomers shouted, 

“Ships ahoy”. And yet no eye had seen these two other little ships, no 
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light signal had come from them. The first is still considered a possibil- 
ity, the second proved to be illusory. 

The evidence for their existence was observational but indirect: 
In 1838 an able German mathematician and astronomer, Bessel, (one 
of the first three men to measure the distance to a star) announced 
that 61 Cygni is distant from the Solar System about eleven light years. 
It is a binary star. 61 Cygni A and 61 Cygni B revolve in orbits about 
their common centre of gravity in a period of 720 years. Much is known 
about orbital motion since the days of Kepler and Newton. Observed 
deviations from a Keplerian orbit imply the existence of a third body 
whose mass and orbit can be calculated. From the motions of A and B, 
Strand deduced not only the existence of C but the fact that it revolved 
about either A or B in 4.9 years and that its mass was only sixteen times 
that of the planet Jupiter or one sixtieth of the Sun. Too small to be 
called a star, 61 Cygni C was the first body classified as a planet to be 
found outside the Solar System. 

The second indication of the existence of a planet was based on 
measurements made on 126 plates taken in the years 1914-42, but so 
small are the orbital perturbations that the most delicate measurements 
are required over a longer period. In this case subsequent work has 
not confirmed the existence of a third body of planetary dimensions. 

Might there be life on another planet, vegetation and animal life 
such as have come into being on the Earth in the course of many 
millions of years? Terrestial organisms of self-reproducing cells are 
known to require special chemical and environmental conditions— 
abundance of carbon and hydrogen, water vapour, and a limited range 
of temperature being only the most obvious. While the central mystery 
of life remains a mystery, no logical reason forbids the assumption that 
living cells will come into being wherever in nature the requisite con- 
ditions both chemical and physical exist. In the case of the other 
members of the Solar System no close approximation to the essential 
terrestrial conditions is found: too scorchingly hot if near the sun and 
facing it; too utterly cold if always turned from the sun or in the outer 
orbits; no atmosphere whatever, or atmospheres almost devoid of 
oxygen and water vapour but rich in carbon dioxide, or methane, or 
ammonia as cirrus clouds of crystals hovering over a frozen ocean of 
solid ice. 
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Examining the data for the non-solar planet we find that 61 
Cygni C revolves about its star in an elongated elliptic orbit which 
brings it in to about the Sun-Venus distance but carries it far out beyond 
the Sun-Mars distance. The average distance of this planet from its 
‘sun’ is therefore much greater than the Sun-Earth distance. Both for 
this reason and because its star is much cooler and less luminous than 
the Sun, the temperatures may be too low to be conducive to life even 
if the other conditions were favourable. 

This is a tentative solution of the problem which the observa- 
tional data poses, but further data and possible alternative solutions 
must be studied before these deductions could be considered as sub- 
stantiated. They illustrate, however, the alertness of the men on watch 
as they scan the skies for any evidence of planets other than our 
neighbours in the Solar System. 

At the symposium in Mosow on solar and non-solar planets, per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to a spirited discussion was that 
of Professor Fred Hoyle of the University of Cambridge. His hopes are 
not pinned on any theories of condensation in a dust cloud of proto- 
planets captured by the Sun, as propounded by Professor Kuiper. Hoyle 
considers that as our Sun condensed from perhaps one hundred times 
its present size, some of its gaseous substance streamed out from its 
equatorial region to distances of its present planetary system. With the 
aid of the solar magnetic field now known to exist in space this matter, 
about one tenth of one percent of the Sun’s mass, would carry off 
the large proportion of angular momentum now associated with the 
planets, leaving the Sun rotating slowly about its axis. The elements 
of highest boiling point would condense nearest to the Sun, forming 
the inner planets largely of rocky and metallic material but since 
not more than 0.1% of the Sun’s gases is composed of heavy elements 
these inner planets are less massive than the outer planets. The 
latter are largely composed of the light elements, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, all elements of low boiling point and hence moving 
far out from the Sun before condensation on a large scale could take 
place. Professor Urey pointed out one difficulty in this theory, name ly 
the presence of mercury in meteors when by the physical properties of 
this element one would expect it to have streamed out in the Solar 
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System as far as Jupiter before being trapped. But on the whole he 
favoured Hoyle’s theory. 

Obv ‘iously this theory is applicable to stars in general, and if one 
pauses to consider that the galaxy of which our Sun is one humble 
member contains some hundred thousand million stars, and that there 
are possibly a hundred million such galaxies within reach of our 
powerful telescopes, the conclusion is justified that many planetary 
systems may exist whether the number in any one galaxy ‘be large or 
small. Amongst all these some few here and there in this galaxy and in 
the others may happen to provide those very conditions of environment 
in which living cells may develop as they have developed on the Earth. 

In recent years many theories have come and gone and of no 
currently adv ocated theory can it be said that it will probably provide 
the final and complete solution. However no currently advocated theory 
would make our Solar System unique, and we may therefore hope 
that in the not too distant future the astronomers on watch in the 
crow’s nest of The Earth may be heard to raise their voices with a 
certainty hitherto impossible and shout “Ships ahoy”. 





Action and Reaction 
by 
Davin G. Hawkins 


uldah put down the half-peeled potato on the scarred table, 
H wiped the paring knife on her dirty apron, and, walking over to 
where Metro was sitting with his back towards her, very efficiently cut 
his throat. She wasted no time in ornamental work; she observed the 
strict and conventional limits of the gash—from ear to ear. 

Metro, suddenly offended and dismayed, rose from his chair and 
rushed out into the street. Pausing in front of the shack, he remarked, 
“I die”. He instantly made good his statement. 

With her parents, Huldah had come to Chokecherry, Saskatchewan 
from Hungary. Chokecherry was a small prairie settlement, and Metro 
was the best it had to offer for Huldah. Besides, he had sixty dollars 
in the bank. He and Huldah set up housekeeping together in a miser- 
able, tar-papered shack by the railroad track. Metro promised 
matrimony often enough, but for him success in love meant keeping 
unmarried for as long as possible. 

On the day of Metro’s sudden passing, he came home more drunk 
than usual for his dinner. Huldah was lounging on their ruptured bed. 
“Hurry up with my dinner, you slut,” he shouted. Flinging himself 
into a chair, he turned his back on her. Among the remarks he made 
over his shoulder as she peeled the potatoes was the unwise one that 
only pigs marry. This was obviously inaccurate, but Huldah could 
think of no suitable reply except the cutting rejoinder of the paring 
knife. 

The crime was compounded of neither tragedy, romance, mystery; 
nor had it any legal or social importance. 

“There’s a murder in tonight’s paper. Up Chokecherry way. Oh, 
nothin’ much after all. Just a couple of foreigners.” 

“Oh, well, these foreigners. . . . Isn’t there anything interesting 
in the paper tonight? How about that Harry Oakes case? They say that 
the Duke of Windsor. . . .” 

Three weeks later, Huldah sat in court. She wore her usual bovine 
expression. 
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Mr. Akehurst, for the Defense: “Were you a good, pure girl, 
Huldah, before you met Metro?” 

Huldah, in a whisper, head well down: “Yes”. 

“Don't cry, my dear,” said Mr. Akehurst, although she showed 
no signs of doing so. He lent her his handkerchief. She stared at it 
uncomprehending for a moment, then used it noisily for its customary 
purpose and handed it back to him. 

The Chokecherry Champion reported “Huldah Isvolski Weeps in 
Court”. Syndicated pictures of the weeping episode were carried on the 
front page of papers across the country. 

In his closing speech, Mr. Akehurst eloquently compared Huldah 
to a wounded dove, a starved soul, a broken blossom, Lucretia valiantly 
striking in defense of her “unsullied purity”. The fact that she had of 
her own free will lived for over a year as Metro's mistress was over- 
looked by everybody. 

Meanwhile an enterprising journalist from Liberty had pointed 
out how few women had been hanged in Canada. He unearthed the 
inartistic case of a woman hanged in Montreal. Someone had 
misjudged her weight, resulting in her decapitation rather than 
strangulatior.. 

Unaccountably, the whole business became a three-ring circus 
overnight. The possibility of the death penalty for Huldah had con- 
verted her into a martyr and a heroine. 

“A woman to be hanged! I don’t know as I like the idea of that, 
Fred.” 

“Say, they shouldn’t ought to do that. One thing I don't like to 
see is a woman being hanged. Say, I tell you what, I'm dang well 
going to write a letter about it.” 

“Who you going to write? Who do you write, something like that? 
Diefenbaker or who?” 

“I don’t know who, but I’m going to. You just see if I don't.” 

The Member for Chokecherry in the Legislature broke a ten-year 
silence when he referred to the case of Huldah Isvolski. Topical to the 
last, The United Church Observer printed a premature article on the 
case of Huldah, based on the text, “Heaviness endureth for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning”. The I.0.D.E. ladies from Regina 
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marched by train on Ottawa wearing hats like hospital bedpans. They 
carried banners bearing the irrefutable legend: THE QUEEN HER- 
SELF IS A WOMAN. 

One Mervin Bassingthwaite, in jail for rape in Prince Albert, 
gained public approbation when he wrote to the Governor-General 
demanding $4.25 so that he could travel to Regina to take Huldah’s 
place on the scaffold should she be sentenced to death. Since he was 
doing this voluntarily, for a good cause, he didn’t see why he should 
finance the trip. Let the Government pay! 

Pictures of and articles on Huldah appeared in the newspapers 
and magazines. No one could possibly have endowed her with any 
beauty. She was square and squat. Her face just sat in front of her 
skull and did nothing. But the public mistook an expression of stupidity 
for one of courageous resignation. Said Liberty (subtracting eight 
years from her age) “This ill-used child diligently reads her Bible in 
her cell”. What Liberty did not know was that Huldah was illiterate. 

The case was nearing its end now. In court, insulated from the 
climate of half-facts and damaging probabilities, the jury looked 
anxious, non-committal, grave. 

And in the end, Huldah was acquitted on grounds of self-defense. 

The reporters stretched and closed their notebooks. Suddenly 
one of them said dreamily to his neighbour, “You know, that would 
have been a real story, if she'd been sentenced to hang. Think of the 
spread on the front page”. 

“Yeah,” said his neighbour thoughtfully. Expressions were flashing 
through his mind . . . “serene composure of the prisoner” . . . “collapsed 
on the way to the scaffold”... “had cried ‘I am innocent’ 

The reporters’ sense of anticlimax seemed to have infected the 

rest of the spectators. A few minutes ago they had been praying for 
her acquittal. Now that it was an actuality, they began disconsolately 
making their wav towards the exit. “Funny how these foreigners alw: ays 
manage to get themselves off,” someone said. 


“Yeah, that’s a foreigner every time.” 
Mr. Protopappas, a Greek restaurant owner, followed Huldah’s 


leave-taking with interest. 
“That one...” he thought to himself. “Big, square, silent. I know 
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the tvpe. Gives no trouble. Good in the kitchens. Good for peeling 


potatoes.” 
And he hurried after her. 


EVENING IN DOVE PARK 
by 


Royce MAcGILLIVRAY 


Loud though the buds 
May sing of Jesus 

In the pale park 
There only breathes 


Heaving the close air 
Baked in the slums 
The Sally Army 

With pipes and drums. 





The Prospect for Canadian Agriculture 


—Farm problems and public policy— 


by 


Davin L. MACFARLANE 





In agriculture the output per worker has risen faster than in any other industry, 
and chronic surpluses threaten the cultural values associated with the family 
farm. An agricultural economist examines the réle of public policy in reconciling 
the economic and social interests involved. 





he real problem of Canadian agriculture is reflected in the 

fact that the farm industry almost continuously produces sur- 
pluses or barely avoids them. This chronic problem arises from 
the conflict created by the amazing improvement in farm technology 
while demand for farm products grows more slowly. This conflict 
requires exploration. Since the pre-war 1935-39 period, there has 
been almost a 50 per cent increase in agricultural production. But 
this increase has come about with a 40 per cent reduction in agricul- 
tural labour. The increased output is produced with little change in 
the acreage of improved farm land. This improvement in technology 
is strikingly illustrated in the fact that each worker in agriculture 
has at his command today between four and five times as much 
machinery as he had even twenty years ago. 

But developments in agricultural machinery represent only one 
aspect of changing technology. The position of the farm industry 
has been significantly advanced by the introduction of rust-resistant 
wheats; valuable hay and pasture crops have been adapted to our 
north temperate climate; new hybrids and new machinery have 
brought commercial corn grain production to Canada. And these 
developments have been paralleled by greatly increased knowledge 
of the value of fertilizers and by striking advances in chemicals for 
controlling weeds, insect pests and plant diseases. Taken together, 
all these developments have almost doubled the output per worker 
in the past 20 years—an achievement unequalled in any other major 
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Canadian industry. These rapid shifts suggest that far from being 
an intractable industry subject to little change, agriculture has the 
capacity on the production side for rapid change. This capacity 
remains with us and will be most important over the next generation. 

In contrast to these swift developments in farm production, the 
market for farm products, or demand for food, advances only slight- 
ly faster than the number of mouths to be fed. While the 50 per 
cent increase in Canadian population over the past 20 years has been 
rapid, farm production has kept pace with demand, and for some 
products run ahead of it. The result: actual or threatened surpluses. 

It is a fact that a large part of any increased income in the hands 
of the non-farm family goes to automobiles, recreation, deep-freezes, 
television—and little to food. Thus, while the economic development 
and increasing wealth of industrialized countries provides rapidly ex- 
panding markets for these industries, this is not true for agriculture. 
To the farm industry the major significance of these factors is in 
a gradual shift tow ard better quality and more highly priced agricul- 
tural products. Farm incomes have, of course, responded favour- 
ably to these consumption changes. Accompanying the slow growth 
of domestic demand, and at least as important in accounting for the 
lagging economic progress of Canadian agriculture, is the impact 
on our exports of the growth of agricultural protectionism in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe. 

Adjustment to such conditions in an industry comprising some 
half-million individual operating units has understandably been very 
difficult. Hence the actual or incipient surpluses! And while striking 
changes in the structure of the industry have been made over the past 
twenty years, these have not been of a magnitude sufficient to pro- 
duce an equilibrium between agriculture and the rest of the economy. 
Thus it might be said that the most important agricultural surplus is 
a surplus of farmers. 

In the context of this situation, which has been developing over 
a period of 20 to 30 years, what has been our agricultural policy? 
One measure was to make increased public expenditures on research, 
resulting inevitably in still more production. Another policy has 
been to extend publicly financed farm credit, making access to the 
industry relatively easy. Still another is represented in the use of 
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public funds on the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation and Maritime Marsh- 
land Rehabilitation programs. These good works also increase pro- 
duction. Finally, we have employed price supports and crop in- 
surance, and— though this was not their intention—these too have 
resulted in further expansion in farm output. 

This is not to suggest for a moment that we should not support 
research, nor that we need less rather than more price and income 
stability in our farm economy. We may, indeed, have spent too 
little on agricultural research and too little on such measures as farm 
rehabilitation and crop insurance. But it must be acknowledged 
that success in increasing farm production creates grave difficulties 
in disposing of farm products. This paradox is especially difficult 
since we cannot face the thought of putting technology in moth 
balls. We must continue to encourage advances in farm production 
even though they create grievous problems for us. 

From a purely economic standpoint there is a way out of this 
paradox. Technological development in agriculture tends to require 
large amounts of capital. This means large farm units, more highly 
capitalized farm units, and achievement of far greater output per 
worker in agriculture. Individual farmers who achieve this kind 
of efficiency may be assured that for them the marketing problems 
created by more production need cause no concern. The wheat 
farm organized on the basis of annual production of 6,000 to 10,000, 
bushels per man, or the dairy farm which has production of 200,000 
to 250,000 pounds of milk per man generally has the overall efficiency 
to vield a good living, even with today’s prices. The general prospect 
for agriculture over the next 25 years would then be one which holds 
some promise for the commercial segment of the industry. On the 
other hand the prospect for the small farm, the part-time farm and 
the subsistence farm is likely to continue as poor as it has been over 
the past decade. At the same time we should expect some improve- 
ment for these farmers through the increased opportunity for off- 
farm work. In Eastern Canada this has already become important. 

One way of drawing the line between the commercial and non- 
commercial segments of the industry is suggested by the fact that 
between 96 and 97 per cent of the farm products marketed in Canada 
are produced on 60 per cent of our farms. These are defined by the 
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census as commercial. This, however, is a very modest definition of 
commercial, requiring annual sales of only $1,200 or more. When 
it is suggested that the prospect is for conside rably greater commercial- 
ization of agriculture, reference is made to farms capitalized at 
$50,000 to $100,000. The latter figure represents a general upward 
boundary on large-scale farms. It is important that considerations of 
farm technology and labour costs combine powerfully with the element 
of risk to discourage really large farms or corporate enterprise in 
agriculture. 

A question frequently asked is whether or not the move toward 
a considerably increased commercialization of our agriculture is con- 
sistent with the preservation of the family farm and the ideals of 
freedom that are historically identified with farm life. The family 
farm will remain, and will become stronger; it will provide the 
incomes necessary to give farmers parity with city workers. But as 
noted above, the future offers no substantial gains for the small and 
subsistence type of farm, and these farm families will remain a national 
problem. This problem is already being met to some degree by the 
provision of family allowances, old age pensions, hospitalization, medi- 
cal schemes and so on. These have been very helpful and we may 
expect that as the country becomes richer such supports will be- 
come more generous. It must be recognized, however, that farm 
policy measures employed up to the present—research, credit, re- 
habilitation, price supports and crop insurance—are no answer to 
the problem of poverty in agriculture. 

Macdonald College recently published a monograph under the 
title The Development of Canadian Agriculture to 1970.1 This study 
projected over the period from 1955 to 1970 a population increase 
of 38 per cent; it concluded further that per capita personal incomes 
after taxes would rise by 39 per cent. These, plus changes in food 
habits, would lead to more than a 50 per cent increase in the 
domestic demand for meats and livestock products. The demand 
for bread, potatoes and butter will increase more slowly than popula- 
tion. Putting all these factors into a single figure, it concluded that 
the domestic market for Canadian farm products would increase 


1 By the writer and Professor John D. Black of Harvard University. 
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by 45 to 50 per cent. This is consistent with the earlier suggestion 
that demand for farm products grows a little faster than popula- 
tion. Exports are expected to decline in both absolute and relative 
terms. 

The study projected a decline of 15 per cent in the number of 
farms and of 20 per cent in the number of workers on farms. It 
suggests a strengthening of the medium and large-scale commercial 
family farms and some resolution of the problems of that segment of 
the farm economy. No similar finding emerged with respect to 
small and unproductive farms. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce comments on farm subsidies, 
on price supports, and on marketing controls is to state in blunt terms 
that the American farm program has been a colossal flop. It has also 
been colossal in its cost to the American taxpayer. Perhaps one 
need express no special concern for the taxpayer if something con- 
structive is being achieved with his money—but in the American case 
these huge expenditures have actually worsened the farm situation. 
In the present year costs will run well over six billion dollars. This 
is four to five times the value of the entire net output of Canadian 
agriculture. American support prices—which have generally been 
at 90 per cent of an antiquated “parity”—have led to the creation 
of more products than could be marketed at prices that would yield 
farmers a moderate return. The crop restriction schemes, including 
the old acreage quotas, the “conservation” subsidy schemes and the 
newer Soil Bank, have been frustrated by technology and by the 
ingenuity of farmers in beating the crop-limitation program. These 
measures have all contrived to increase rather than reduce produc- 
tion and have thus had a depressing effect on prices. They have 
done further damage by leading almost inevitably to the dumping of 
farm products abroad. This subject need not be developed since 
it has been given much public attention—though not too much. 

Secretary Benson who makes courageous speeches and who thinks 
correctly on the question of high price supports is a prisoner of political 
forces which he and his Cabinet colleagues cannot control. He came 
to his present office in 1953 determined to do a good job—and the 
situation has worsened year by year. The obvious course for the 
Secretary is to resign. Those who are acquainted with Benson's 
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scrupulous honesty must have been saddened to hear a distinguished 
Harvard professor recently state publicly that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is less than forthright in describing its surplus disposal 
operations. Yet one cannot but agree. 

Though the American experience is significant to us in Canada, 
our own position is much less vulnerable to the dangers of exces- 
sively high price supports. In contrast to the United States we 
have Cabinet Government. Thus, we have much more flexibility in 
handling price supports than where they are determined by the 
Congress regardless of the views of the administration. If Canadian 
supports are set too high and in consequence lead to surpluses, the 
Cabinet may propose and effect changes in support levels before 
much damage is done. This is not theory. It is the way our price 
supports have operated since the end of the war. However, the pre- 
sent government did set some supports too high in 1958. The 
Minister of Agriculture is very concerned and has asked farmers to re- 
strict production voluntarily. They are not expected to respond. 
Rather the government is already retreating on price supports. 

We should then carry ou‘ our price support law without fear, 
taking advantage of the fact that suppoits are helpful in adding some 
price stability to the farm economy. We have never required acreage 
restrictions; nor is there any prospect that we shall require them. The 
unfavourable income position of the Prairie wheat producer, and his 
contribution to the economy of the country, are sufficient to warrant 
such payments as the 40 million dollars made last November. However, 
that payment—because of the $200 per farm ceiling on it—must be 
looked upon as relief. Certainly it has no place in a constructive farm 
policy. Nonetheless, facts revealed at the time of the “March on 
Ottawa” suggest that Canadians must quickly turn to developing a 
new policy for Prairie agriculture. The answer is not to be found 
in astronomical deficiency payments. 

This discussion of agricultural policy has intentionally avoided 
giving explicit attention to the critera, tests or standards by which farm 
policy may be judged. It is an easy task for the economist to run 
through a formal analysis which leads to the conclusion that in the 
context of the rules of an enterprise economy more than one-half 
of Canada’s farms, and at least three-fourths of those in Quebec and 
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the Maritimes, are not viable. But agricultural policy must main- 
tain an historical perspective, and must recognize the social and 
political réles of the family farm as well as the economic. Farm 
programs must be considered as far as possible in the light of the 
tests: (1) do they do the most for agriculture without doing harm 
to the balance of the economy? or (2) do they do the most for one 
segment of agriculture without doing harm to other segments or to 
the whole industry? By these standards, the Canadian programs 
discussed so far may not stand up very well. Perhaps the line of 
action most consistent with the criteria suggested is one for ration- 
alizing the use of land occupied by small unproductive farms. This 
would involve transfer of farm land of low productivity to other 
uses or to the public domain; it would involve assistance in moving 
farm people from poor land to other occupations; and finally it would 
involve directing public credit specifically toward assisting in the 
consolidation of small farm units. It is to be hoped that the Senate 
Committee which has been working on this problem for three or four 
years may provide some constructive leads. 





Comrade Anatole 


—The Political Evolution of Anatole France— 
by 


Max Nomap 





When “Penguin Island” appeared a half-century ago the literary immortality 
of its author seemed assured. Largely neglected today, the writings of Anatole 
France now appear as vehicles for an ever-shifting philosophical outlook. Mr. 
Nomad charts the course of this fascinating intellectual odyssey. 





he books of Anatole France (1884-1924) are seldom read now- 

adays. Yet it is he about whom Sir James Frazer said, “He will be 
read until the end of time”. Hardly less exuberant than the famous 
anthropologist was John Galsworthy who called him “the greatest 
writer of our times”. 

The oblivion which is gradually engulfing Anatole France would 
hardly surprise him were he alive today. He himself had anticipated 
his fate in his contemplations about the ephemeral nature of literary 
fame, as reflected in the yellowing and disintegrating pages of books 
by once highly esteemed authors, sold for a few centimes on the stalls 
along the bank of the Seine, or used as fuel by their sellers when they 
got short of wood or coal. 

What makes Anatole France’s descent into the limbo of neglect 
and near-oblivion particularly sad is not so much the fact that the 
elegance and the brilliance of his style have so far not been excelled 
by anyone. Elegance and brilliance may sometimes conceal merely 
what Mencken said about Bernard Shaw, to wit, the art of saying the 
obvious in terms of the scandalous. Of that there was of course a great 
deal in Anatole France as well. But there was in him also something 
else, something that should make the sophisticated élite of radical 
intellectuals turn to him for consolation—and shall we say “edification”? 
—after they have become disenchanted with the gospel of Revolution, 
whether it be that of Marx, Kropotkin, Sorel or Lenin. 
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I am not attempting here to place Anatole France in the world’s 
literature. For all his towering superiority to so many of his contem- 
poraries he has been dismissed by many serious critics ( paradoxical as 
it may sound) as a dilettante because of his inability to “construct” 
a book or to write a “regular” novel. He was not, like Dostoyevsky, a 
great master of psychological penetration into the muddy depths of 
human souls; nor did the plot mean much to him. He used both his 
plots and his characters either as vehicles for conveying his philosophy 
of melancholy epicureanism, or as mouthpieces for the expression of 
his changing political moods. It is only with this aspect of his work 
that I am concerned in this article. 

His political evolution was perhaps as remarkable as was his 
literary skill. As a rule a man of letters interested in public affairs starts 
as a liberal, even as an extreme radical, his disenchantment, or his 
success, gradually turning him into a reactionary, a mystic, or a totali- 
tarian either with a fascist or a “communist” tinge. Such was the career 
of many of Anatole France’s younger contemporaries who, in their 
youth, had been anarchist rebels against capitalism and the State, and 
ended up as apologists of Catholicism, royalism or fascism. Such was 
also the career of Dostoyevsky, Gerhart Hauptmann, and even to a 
certain extent Bernard Shaw whose spurious ultra-“radicalism” was 
merely a preference for Mussolini's and Stalin’s bureaucratic tyranny 
to the traditional rule of capitalist profit makers. (A position apart was, 
to a certain extent, that of Thomas Mann, who merely “evolved” from 
an advocate of old-time German imperialism to an apologist of its 
Russian counterpart when he saw that it might conquer the world. ) 

It was different with the author of Thais, Le Lys rouge, Jéréme 
Coignard, Reine Pédauque, L’Ile des Pingouins, and Les Dieux ont 
soif, to mention only some of his volumes. Born in 1844 in the family 
of a royalist bookseller, he had remained a conservative until the end 
of the 1880s when he began to go “Left”. But his was never the re- 
actionary conservatism of the traditionalist who looks forward—if one 
may say so—to the return of the King, the Church, and the old-time 
aristocracy. His masters were neither de Maistre nor Bonald, but his 
country’s two great liberal conservatives or conservative liberals, 
Voltaire and Rénan. 
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From Voltaire he had adopted the sarcastic approach to religious 
dogma and those benefiting by it. It has justly been pointed out that 
the reader of that famous quip about “faith in immortality of the soul 
spreading in Africa simultaneously with cotton goods” may sometimes 
be at a loss whether to credit it to the author of Candide or to that of 
Penguin Island. And it is from Ernest Rénan that he received his all- 
pervading skepticism, his aristocratic aloofness, and his benevolent and 
tolerant attitude of irony and pity with regard to the manifestations of 
human meanness and stupidity. So there was really nothing original 
in his basic philosophy, except that he knew better than all his pre- 
decessors how to express the ideas he may have borrowed from them. 

The political attitude of his first phase was heavily tinged with a 
frank hostility to Christianity, something quite unusual in a conserv- 
ative who is generally appreciative of the services rendered by 
established religion to the preservation of the existing state. This was 
one of the aspects of the “chaos of clear ideas” pervading his work, a 
chaos which a diligent reader of his works will not fail to discover 
either to his confusion, or to his amusement, as the case may be. For, 
as many critics have pointed out, his writings cou!d serve as an arsenal! 
for both conservatives and liberals, aristocrats and democrats, author- 
itarians and anarchists, militarists and pacifists, skeptics and illusionists, 
optimists and pessimists, Socialists and Communists. Yet all these con- 
tradictions can easily be explained as the various facets of a consistent 
philosophy which was a compound of skepticism and hedonism. They 
were by no means the vapourings of a confused mind or the hackwork 
of an opportunist or weathercock. 


THE EPpicuREAN 


The influences to which he was exposed in his adolescent vears 
were not conducive to arraying him with those of his young contempo- 
raries who, like Georges Clemenceau, and hundreds of other young 
university students, sympathized with the activities of Auguste Blanqui, 
the permanent republican-socialist conspirator and prisoner, the hero 
of the impecunious, malcontent and déclassé intelligentsia, the symbol 
of all the popular, anti-monarchist uprisings since the fall of Napoleon. 
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Anatole France's father was the moderately prosperous son of a 
shoemaker, and, like all men who had fought their way up from the 
bottom, a moderate and even a reactionary in politics, full of hatred 
for the French Revolution and of contempt for the masses. It is quite 
natural that much of this paternal ideology infiltrated the mind of the 
gifted son. His Les Dieux ont soif (1912), a novel about the Terror 
of 1793-4, and his much earlier Les Désirs de Jean Servien (1882) 
whose background is the Paris Commune of 1871, show unmistakably 
that both in the later, liberal phase of his literary activities, and in his 
earlier conservative period, he felt strongly repelled by the violence 
and intolerance accompanying popular uprisings. 

However, there was also something that he acquired in his youth 
that was altogether at variance with traditional conservatism. It was 
a strong resentment against the Church as an organization and against 
Christianity as a philosophy of life. As a pupil in a Catholic secondary 
school he was revolted by the undisguised favoritism shown by the 
teaching priests to the young scions of the nobility who got all the 
prizes. This resentment was coupled with a great admiration for the 
Latin and Greek classics of pagan antiquity with their frank glorification 
of the senses, as contrasted with the asceticism and the hostility to joy 
preached by Christianity. It is beside the point that with Anatole 
France the cult of sensualism was largely a purely “Platonic” affair, in 
other words, a compensation for his inhibitions, to use a polite term 
for his sexual timidity. At any rate, this attitude of his explains not 
only his hostility to Christianity, but also his aversion to the similarly 

“inhibited” Robespierre who, however, “compensated” himself by 
using the Terror in order to force his contemporaries to embrace 
“virtue”. 

Some of the things he wrote during that early period, particularly 
his heartless remarks about the “committee of assassins” and the 
“hideous riffraff,” meaning the leaders and combatants of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, are very depressing reading for an admirer of his 
later phase. They can best be explained by his complete remoteness 
from, and lack of understanding of, the politics and the struggles of 
the day, his ignorance having its roots both in the easy circumstances 
of his family and his somewhat too precocious pessimism which saw 
in all revolutionary events only a repetition of past horrors with the 
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same mob cruelties and the same intolerance of the leaders that had 
disgraced the Great French Revolution. These cruelties and acts of 
violence he hated as much as he did the fury of early and medieval 
Christian mobs destroying ancient works of art and either lynching 
dissenters or acclaiming their burning on the stake. 


For nearly two decades after the establishment of the Republic 
(1870) he maintained his attitude of a skeptical, anti-Christian con- 
servative, delving into the works of classical antiquity and writing 
books exemplary in form but without deeper significance for his con- 
temporaries. For the conflict between the joy of life, as represented by 
paganism, and its denial by the rising Christian cult, which he present- 
ed in his Les Noces corinthiennes, a tragedy in verse, was nothing to 
get excited about during the first two decades of the Third Republic. 
The new régime was firmly established, and the Church which 
championed the return to the monarchy, was no longer a political 
menace after the elections of 1875 had repudiated all three contending 
ex-dynasties. 


That new régime gave Anatole France hardly any reasons to 
be dissatisfied. It took good care of him by letting him have a glorious 
sinecure as librarian of the Senate—a job at which he had nothing to 
do except browse over old volumes if he felt like doing so, and he 
always did. Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, a novel published in 1881, 
secured him fame at last, though by his own later standards it was 
merely a potboiler written expressly for the purpose of obtaining a 
prize of the French Academy. His newly acquired fame opened to 
him the pages of Le Temps, France's most representative daily. The 
book reviews he wrote for it, later collected under the title of La Vie 
littéraire (4 volumes), are remarkable for their author's erudition, 
style and brilliancy. However, some of these pieces are just as remark- 
able for their ultra-conservative spirit and their snobbery. To him Zola 
was nothing but the builder of a “pyramid of filth,” a man whom he 
“did not envy on account of his disgusting fame’. In another review 
he commended a colonel who had ordered the burning of a novel on 
a manure heap because its author had not been kind to the army. For, 


wrote he, “suppress the military virtues and society breaks down”. 
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However, it did not take him very long to make amends for these 
outbursts. Less than ten years later he returned his ribbon to the Legion 
of Honor after that organization had expelled the author of Germinal 
from its membership. And he also wrote some lines such as “it is the 
duty of the army to defend the property of the rich” and other broad- 
sides in a similar vein which were to be over and over again used as 
space-fillers in the anti-militarist leaflets published by Anarchists and 
Syndicalists. Had he lived to be a hundred years old instead of dying 
at eighty, he might have been amused and comforted by the fact that 
the gifted young novelist whom in 1887 he had attacked because of his 
anti-militarism—his name was Abel Hermant—was nearly sixty years 
later (1946) expelled from the French Academy. For, having in due 
time become even more reactionary than most of the Immortals, he 
had collaborated with the Nazis during World War II. 


The enthusiasm for the army which Anatole France displayed 
during the late 1880s was, curiously enough, at that time not a mani- 
festation of his satisfaction with the existing régime. By the end of the 
1880s he had come under the influence of Madame de Caillavet, a 
woman of charm and intellect, who had been drawn into the movement 
centering around General Boulanger, a man who combined extreme 
nationalism with a protest against the financial oligarchy ruling the 
Republic. That movement had succeeded in attracting both those con- 
servatives who dreamt of a war of revenge against Germany, and those 
liberals and radicals who were primarily interested in ridding the 
country of a clique that was even more crooked than the various 
“machines” controlling America’s big cities. 

Anatole France had followed his Egeria into that seemingly pro- 
gressive movement in which the army was slated to play a decisive 
part—hence his eagerness to defend it, as he did in that attack against 
the author of Cavalier Miserey. But soon enough it turned out that the 
admired general was a fool, a coward, and a fraud, and that he had 
secretly been a puppet of the royalists and of the Church. 

The circumstances which lead to the pricking of the Boulangist 
bubble turned out to be a lucky break for Anatole France’s spiritual 
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growth. He who had thought that a return of religious obscurantism 
was no longer possible, suddenly realized that by participating in the 
Boulangist movement he had been unwittingly a tool in the hands of 
those whom he detested as the enemies of culture and of the joy of 
life. He now was sure that the real enemy was not at the Left but at 
the Right. For there were no longer any revolutionary conspirators who 
could bring back the horrors of 17 794, while the royalists, who were 
active among the army officers, enjoyed the sinister support of the 
clergy and of the mob that was aroused by anti-Semitic propaganda. 
That mob, he began to realize, was more dangerous to freedom and 
to the jov of life than the workers who had come under the influence 
of the socialists and other left-wingers. (That was more than two 
decades before the Bolshevik Revolution and the rise of the communist 
movement. ) 

That conversion from an enlightened conservatism to a skeptical 
liberalism that had no respect for any of the time-honoured tabus of 
the past and of the present, proved to be very fruitful for his literary 
activity. ' Some of his best works, Thais, Reine Pédauque, Jéréme 
Coignard, Le Lys rouge, were written during the 1890s. In these 
volumes his sarcasm scalded not only the religious follies of the past. 
The beneficiaries of wealth, the dispensers of justice, the armed forces, 
the sacred cow of patriotism, the very principle of government, all 
come in for their share of his well- nigh nihilistic irony. 

“The task of the judge,” he wrote, “is to ensure to each his 
rights: to the rich his wealth, to the poor his poverty.” “Theft,” one 
of his personages says in the same vein, “is reprehensible, the product 
of theft is sacred.” He crowned it all with his immortal quip about 
the “law” which, “in its majestic equality forbids the rich and the poor 
alike to sleep under bridges, to steal bread or to beg”. Or take this, 
likewise in Le Lys rouge: “He acquired great wealth and deprived 
many people of their possessions. Therefore he was greatly respected 
in Florence”. He was no less disrespectful in writing about the great 
heroes of mankind. “You should thank God,” says his hero and mouth- 
piece Jéréme Coignard to his young pupil, “for not having given you 
any talent of any kind: for thus He has prev ented you from becoming 
some day a scourge of the human race.’ 
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His contempt for the rulers of the world was by no means coupled 
with any hypocritical kowtowing to the virtues of the common man. 
He had a very low opinion of the courage and the intelligence of the 
masses. But in that attitude of his there was nothing of that heartless 
and pitiless snobbery of a Mencken who, for all his contempt for the 
prosperous Babbitts, was at bottom an extremely class-conscious 
bourgeois grudging the poor the few concessions afforded them by the 
New Deal. 


His Hatr-ConvERSION 


For years that radicalism of his was purely negative, so to speak. 
It involved no action, no desire to play any part on the stage of his 
country’s history. But in 1897 something happened that made him 
depart from his passivity. That was the year when the campaign for 
the vindication of a victim of military justice got into full swing, grad- 
ually evolving into a near-civil war between the liberal and radical 
republicans on the one hand, and the republican plutocracy, the mon- 
archists, the clericals, and the militarists, on the other. 

The victim in question and the titular hero of what has gone down 
in history as the Dreyfus Affair, was an anny captain of Jewish descent 
who had been sent to Devil's Island for the crime of treason committed 
by another officer who happend to be a nobleman. 

One of the first champions of the innocent was Emile Zola, the 
famous novelist, whose J’Accuse directed against the General Staff 
brought about his own indictment and conviction. Zola was soon 
joined by many other men prominent in public life, to mention oniy 
Georges Clemenceau, the “Tiger” of French politics, then still a man 
of the moderate Left, and Jean Jaurés, top leader of the isench 
Socialist Party, France’s greatest orator since Mirabeau and Danton, 
and at the same time an outstanding scholar and a man of absolute 
integrity. Pushed by Madame de Caillavet, Anatole Frence likewise 
joined te fray. 

The enthusiasm which he displaved in this campaign was to a 
certain extent in contradiction to his skeptical philosophy according 
to which all politics was at bottom a mere struggle between “ins” 


and “outs”. But in the same way as the most inveterate skeptic usually 
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is not skeptical about the value of his own life, Anatole France could 
not help realizing that a man with an epicurean outlook on life must 
not remain aloof before the menace of medieval obscurantism which 
was implied in the possible victory of the reactionaries. 

Whatever he may have thought about the literary merits of Zola’s 
novels, he admired his courage, and it was he who five years later 
(1902) delivered the funeral oration for the man he had once insulted 
as a filth monger. And he was also full of admiration for the genius 
of Jaurés, a politician, to be sure, but a politician towering as much 
over his colleagues in the Chamber of Deputies as did Thomas Jefferson 
over the land-grabbers, smugglers, and other profiteering fathers of 
the American Revolution. 

Is was to Jaurés’ influence that one may attribute the fact that 
the author of Jéréme Coignard became “Comrade Anatole,” that he 
would leave his ivory tower to deliver public speeches in which he 
expressed his faith in the socialist ideal. “Slowly, but surely,” he said 
on one occasion, “humanity realizes the dreams of the wise.” 

This sounded rather unexpected, coming, as it did from a writer 
whose basic philosophy—even after he had broken with his conservative 
past—was to the effect that men were “egoistic, cowardly, treacherous, 
greedy, and debauched, otherwise they would not be human beings.” 
A concept which precluded any belief in man’s ultimate salvation or 
redemption by a more equitable social system. For, obviously, a social 
system could not be better than the men who were its component parts. 
And as to these component parts he shared the opinion of the seven- 
teenth century misanthropist Jean de La Bruyére who had written that 
“the people have no brains and the rulers have no heart”. 

Georg Brandes, one of his early admirers and biographers, doubted 
that his hero was actually converted to the gospel of socialism, even 
though for a number of years he openly professed that optimistic creed, 
giving expression to it in the volume of speeches and addresses entitled 
Vers les temps meilleurs published in 1906. There are those who 
assume that he was actually trying hard to shed his black pessimism 
and to find consolation in a sort of religion of terrestrial redemption, 
but that he never succeeded in overcoming his skepticism. That may 
be so; but it is also likely that, on the one hand, he enjoyed the acclaim 
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of a grateful crowd whose hopes he kindled and stimulated by his 
great prestige, and that, on the other hand, he had come to the con- 
clusion that illusion—in this case the faith in the coming of a perfect 
society—was a necessary factor of progress, and that without this faith 
the masses might remain indifferent in the struggle between those in- 
terested in the preservation of political and cultural liberty offered by 
a democratic régime, and those who would put an end to these liberties. 
“Utopia,” he said in one of his speeches to the students of Paris, “is 
the principle of all progress; had it not been for the utopians of yore, 
man would still live in caves—miserable and naked.” And in a similar 
vein he wrote much later in La Vie en fleur: “I love truth, I believe 
that humanity needs it, but surely it has a much greater need of 
illusion which flatters and consoles it and gives it infinite hopes. 
Without illusions mankind would perish of despair and boredom”. 

Anatole France himself had no illusions about what is called 
“democracy”. For, like all skeptics, he saw in it merely the rule of 
politicians and demagogues able to get the vote of the masses. But he 
preferred it to what the reactionaries of his time would have put in 
its place. For democracy, as he said on a later occasion, “may not give 
justice, but it offers la facilité,” i.e., it makes it easier to live by loosening 
the bonds of authority. 

It was the defense of democracy in the meaning of political and 
cultural freedom that had chiefly attracted him to the Socialists. It 
is an open question whether he actually believed that a socialist form of 
production would improve the material lot of the masses. In his Les 
Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, published in the 1890s, before his 
conversion to socialism, he almost uncannily anticipated what might 
happen under a totalitarian form of collectivism, when he wrote: “Sheep 
are wise to permit the old shepherds to shear them, lest there comes 
a younger one who will crop them more closely”. 

The period of Anatole France’s activity in the camp of the Left, 
during and after the Dreyfus Affair, the period of what one of his 
critics called his “half-faith in socialism” was productive of his Histoire 
contemporaine, four loosely connected novels of political satire in 
which Professor Bergeret is the mouthpiece of the author’s political and 
philosophical views. With the Dreyfus Affair as the background, he 
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lampoons the clergy, the army, the bureaucracy, and that section of 
French Jewry—social climbers and crawlers before influential Gentiles 
—by which he was particularly repelled. There are those who on that 
ground suspected France of anti-Semitism; an insinuation just as 
ridiculous as the claim of some over-enthusiastic professional Jews, 
and the “accusation” of some anti-Semites, that he was part Jewish. 
The truth of the matter was that “some of his best friends” were 
actually Jewish, to mention only Madame de Caillavet and later the 
Marxist philosopher Charles Rappoport, both of whom had a great 
influence upon his political attitudes. 

There is one passage in M. Bergeret a Paris (1901) which has 
often been held against him by those critics who questioned the sin- 
cerity or reality of his conversion to democratic Socialism. “ The glory 
of nations,” one reads there, “is not made by the stupid outcries on the 
public squares, but by the profound thought hidden in some garret, 
which, some day, spread over the world, will change its face.” And 
further on: “An entire city, an entire nation, resides in a few persons 
who think with greater force and exactness than the others. The rest 
does not count. What is called the genius of a race becomes conscious 
to it only in imperceptible minorities.” That was, some of his critics 
say, a frank avowal of his essentially aristocratic outlook at a time 
when he was a militant comrade in arms of the Socialists. Those critics 
forget that when writing about the “stupid outcries” he had in mind 
the anti-Dreyfusard mobs which supported the reactionaries. That 
mob represented a clear and present danger of an overthrow of the 
republican régime. It was, no doubt, thinking about this kind of 
“revolution” that his hero made the allegedly “counter-revolutionary” 
remark that “only imbeciles and the ambitious make revolutions”. 

However, it is very likely that, having accepted socialism, Anatole 
France did it with a sort of mental reservation to the effect that it was 
not to be a “classless” millennium, but a régime by the intellectual élite 
of honest politicians & la Jaurés that would take the place of the old 
nobilities of birth and wealth. But he could not possibly express this 
idea in so many words lest he affect the morale of the masses enrolled 
under the Socialist banner. That concept of an intellectual élite ruling 
the world was one of the pet ideas of Anatole France's teacher Ernest 
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Renan. Who knows whether the bitter hostility with which Marx’s 
alter ego Engels wrote about the author of Vie de Jésus was not con- 
sciously or subconsciously aroused by that idea of Renan’s? For the 
mere assumptions that intellectuals could displace the rule of the 
capitalists could throw some suspicion on the “proletarian” genuine- 
ness of the “proletarian dictatorship” to be established by Marxist 
politicians and revolutionists who, themselves, constituted a sort of 
intellectual aristocracy. 

Anatole France’s socialism, as long as his enthusiasm or half-en- 
thusiasm for it lasted, was of the very mild variety advocated by 
Jaurés. It rejected the concept of the inevitability of a violent conflict 
between the defenders and the opponents of capitalism. It assumed— 
or rather Anatole France assumed it in one of his speeches—that the 
day may come when the capitalists, sensing the opposition of the 
masses, would voluntarily renounce their possessions, just as the French 
feudals renounced their privileges on that historical night of August 4, 
1789. (France disregarded the little detail that at that time the entire 
country was already in the throes of countless violent uprisings. ) 


Tue Great DISENCHANTMENT 


The defeat of the reactionaries and the complete victory of their 
republican and anticlerical opponents resulted in the gradual petering 
out of the great writer's half-belief in the possibility of an entirely 
new departure for the human race. To be sure, he still kept up his 
newly won friendship with the Socialists, but his enthusiasm could not 
survive the orgy of corruption that set in when the enormous properties 
of the Church, confiscated by the government, were “liquidated” by 
the politicians and lawyers of the middle-class parties of the republican 
Left. Most of the money obtained from those sales went into the 
pockets of the * ‘liquidators” . True, the Socialist leaders—except those 
who had gone over to the middle-class parties—had no part in that 
sequel of the victory of the forces of progress over those of reaction. 
But the Socialists were still a small minority, and the masses at large 
were obviously wavering between the reactionary demagogues of the 
Right and the “ progressive’ grafters of the Left. This eventually once 
more confirmed him in his pessimistic concept of politics as an eternal 
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repetition of the same sordid struggles between the “ins” and the 
“outs”. 

The result of his disenchantment was his L’Ile des Pingouins, which 
was published in 1908. A satire on the history of France, this outstand- 
ing gem of world literature is at the same time one of the most devastat- 
ing attacks upon all of civilization’s time-honoured tabus; he had done 
that before, but this time the bile of his sarcasm was mixed with vitriol: 
it was as if he had drunk at the fountain of the most rabid Anarchists. 
Even his Socialist friends came in for a drubbing that was not easily 
forgotten. He had noticed that, except for Jaurés, one after another, 
outstanding Socialist politicians, such as Millerand, Viviani, Briand, 
and others, would use the first opportunity to desert the ranks of the 
party in order to become cabinet members. So he wrote in his chapter 
about Penguin Island’s modern times: “At that time it was one of the 
most solemn, strict, inexorable, and I dare say, one of the most terrible 
and cruel customs of politics to place a member of the Socialist Party 
into every Cabinet bent upon fighting Socialism, so that the enemies 
of the property interests should feel the shame and the bitterness of 
being castigated by one of their own and never get together without 
searching with their eyes the one who would castigate them the next 
day”. 

But the revolutionary satire of that book gave no comfort to the 
revolutionists, and the Anarchists were particularly sore at him in spite 
of the “explosive” conclusion. In the end an Anarchist “dynamiter” 
using a radium-derived chemical (Anatole France’s anticipation of the 
atom bomb) starts the general destruction by blowing up the capital, 
the symbol of modern capitalist civilization. But no ideal society springs 
up in its place. Mankind reverts to its primitive savagery and after 
thousands of years rebuilds the same civilization which, apparently, 
will once more suffer the same fate. 

The pessimism of Penguin Island recurs in Les Dieux ont soif 
(1912) which greatly disconcerted many of his admirers. For as 
between its two heroes, the artist Gamelin, who is a follower of Robes- 
pierre, and the ex-tax farmer Brotteaux, a former beneficiary of the 
ancien régime, the sympathies of the author—and of the reluctant 
reader as well—are with the cultured and skeptical epicurean, represent- 
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ing the past, rather than with the champion of the new era whom the 
possession of power drains of all human feelings. 

The idea of the tragedy of power is also the central point of La 
Révolte des anges (1914). The last chapter of that fantasy which is a 
mixture of novel, satire, poetry, and philosophy, is a reassertion of his 
belief in the futility of all endeavours to remake the world. In his 
dream, Satan, the head of the rebellious angels who are out to meet in 
battle the hosts of God, sees himself as the victor in that conflict, but 
at the same time he sees also the consequences of his triumph. For he 
himself becomes endowed with all those attributes of heartless tyranny 
against which he had rebelled. So he gives up the struggle with the 
exhortation that, to destroy tyranny, it is necessary to destroy in our- 
selves ignorance, fear, and the lust for power. This was of course solemn 
tongue-in-cheek stuff, for it was France’s innermost conviction that 
man cannot change his nature. 

The years of the first World War, which broke out shortly after the 
appearance of La Revolte des anges, were perhaps the most humiliat- 
ing of his life. On the very eve of its outbreak Jean Jaurés, the socialist 
tribune whose genius he so greatly admired, though he did not share 
his optimism, was assassinated by a reactionary fanatic because of his 
endeavours to prevent the war. For there were just as many war- 
mongers in republican France as there were in monarchist Germany. 
Anatole France who felt the same way as his friend, was not a hero. 
Hated by the reactionaries, he was afraid lest a similar fate might 
befall him as well. So for his protection he “enlisted” in the army—at 
the age of seventy. His services were rejected of course, but for two or 
three years he was forced so to speak, to spout forth patriotic propa- 
ganda, bombastic stuff of which he was no less ashamed than his 
admirers. “During the war,” he said later after it was all over, “I wrote 
and spoke like my janitor. But it was necessary”. Necessary, that is, 
for the preservation of his life. Well—if “Paris was worth a mass” in 
the words of the ex-Huguenot Henri IV, Anatole France's life was 
certainly worth a few dozen trashy articles. 

In 1917 the peace offer of the Central powers was rejected by 
their enemies who had been emboldened by America’s entry into the 
war. Anatole France, indignant, as were so many other liberal and 
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radical intellectuals, refused to play ball any longer. He stopped writing 
patriotic stuff, but was forced to keep mum, for Premier Clemenceau, 
his Dreyfusard comrade in arms of the 1890s, but now a reactionary 
and an imperialist, threatened to have him arrested. Anatole France 
did not believe in martyrdom. 


CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX 


With the war over, the great writer, now a man of seventy-four, 
once more, as during the Dreyfus Affair, threw himself into the whirl- 
pool of the political struggle. For, once more, as during the 1890s, the 
reactionaries threatened to suppress whatever freedom there was in 
his country. Jaurés’ assassin, who had not been tried during the war— 
lest his expected acquittal by a jury of reactionary bourgeois put a 
damper on the patriotic enthusiasm of the Socialist workers—was duly 
acquitted as soon as the war was over. A tremendous demonstration 
was staged on that occasion by all workers and, for that matter, by all 
progressive elements of Paris. Anatole France, for all his seventy-five 
years, was among the marchers. At the same time all socialist papers 
of the country prominently displayed an appeal from his pen which 
read as follows: “Workers! The raurderes of Jaurés has been declared 
innocent. Workers! Jaurés died for you! A horrible verdict declares that 
his assassination was no crime. This verdict deprives you of the pro- 
tection of the law. Workers! Be on your guard!” 

The heartless terms of the Versailles Treaty likewise aroused his 
fury. He saw in them the germs of future wars to come. From then on 
he permitted the use of his name under all revolutionary manifestoes 
of protest. “Now it is no longer dangerous,” he said with a thrust at his 
own lack of courage during the war. He enjoyed the company of the 
radical intellectuals most of whom had acclaimed the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of 1917. He was particularly impressed by Charles Rappoport, a 
Russian-Jewish immigrant, outwardly a somewhat comical figure with 
his absolute disregard for dress and manners—yet a profound phil- 
osophical thinker and one of his adopted country’s outstanding wits. 

These associations and particularly his discussions with Rappoport, 
resulted in his surprising decision to join the Communists when at the 
Socialist Party convention of 1920 the pro-Bolshevik wing carried the 
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majority and constituted itself as the Communist Party of France. 
Faced by the possibility of a reactionary triumph in France, he over- 
came his old horror of revolution and of its attendant brutalities. “For 
every gift the Gods grant us we must pay,” he said in quoting Cor- 
neille, when he accepted the idea of world revolution. For as between 
the murderers of Jaurés and those who executed the tsar the choice was 
not difficult. He had never been a dupe of the democratic myth: he 
knew that, at its best, “democracy” meant the rule of enlightened 
politicians installed for a limited time. But if, as he was afraid, the 
“people” who were the basis of the democratic idea, were ready to 
give power to reactionary demagogues, then he would give preference 
to a revolutionary vanguard whose hostility to the tabus of the past 
made him for a while believe that their philosophy was close to his own. 

For two years the Communists and the pro-Communist intellect- 
uals enjoyed to the limit the great assistance France’s prestige lent to 
their cause. During that period the dean of French letters was to all 
Communist papers, from Pravda in Moscow to the most insignificant 
sheet in Havana or New York, the greatest and noblest figure of world 
literature. 

Anatole France's radicalism, wavering though it was between that 
of the Socialists and that of the Communists, was to a certain extent, 
closely akin to what one might call philosophical anarchism. For at 
bottom he was suspicious of all forms of government, though in practice 
he was ready in any given contingency to give preference to that ruling 
élite which he considered less hostile to personal fredom. However 
that “anarchism” of his implied neither sympathy with the cult of 
violence of the Anarchists of his time, nor particular enthusiasm for the 
wage struggles, advocated by the Syndicalists and the trade unionists. 
Strikes, in his opinion, were “clumsy devices, in their very nature 
doomed to failure”. This view may have been one of the aspects of 
the low opinion he had of the masses, whose advancement he expected 
first from honest parliamentarians, and later from idealistic revolu- 
tionists—but not from their self-activity. Had he lived longer, he would 
have realized that strikes are not always “doomed to failure”; but his 
pessimism would have been confirmed by the fact that generally speak- 
ing they benefited only the best organized workers, and that in most 
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cases the costs of those victories were borne not by the employers but 
by those who were not in a position to organize and to strike. 

Anatole France’s Communist enthusiasm did not last long. In 
1922, the Soviet leaders, having won the Civil War, began to show their 
real nature by the choice of the methods for the protection of their very 
valuable lives. There was danger that the militant democrats of the 
Social Revolutionary Party might revert to the tactics of terrorism 
which they had employed against the tsarist system, just as their 
predecessors, the so-called Nihilists, had done in the late 1870s and 
early 1880s. So the masters of the new régime resorted to a stratagem 
that had never occurred to the squeamish tsarist bureaucrats. They 
declared that all leaders of the Social Revolutionists whom they had 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, would be executed, if any 
member of their party should make an attempt upon the life of a com- 
missar. It was as simple as that. 

The author of Les Dieux ont soif had enough. Together with all 
liberals and non-Communist radicals he joined in an indignant protest 
against this barbarity. Victorious, the Bolshevik Revolution had reach- 
ed the same phase of merciless murder as had the French Revolution 
under the Terror. The new world which it championed could not 
possibly be better than the old one which it was out to destroy. The 
net result of the French Revolution was the enthronement of the capital- 
ist in the place of the landed nobleman; that of the Russian Revolution 
would apparently be nothing more than the enthronement of a new 
bureaucracy in the place of the capitalist. Let the would-be office- 
holders and their ignorant dupes outside of Russia fight for it—but 
where did he come in? 

It may not be amiss to mention here that, ironically, it took his 
Communist “teacher” Rappoport fifteen more years before he, too, 
turned his back on the party—but only after Stalin had ordered the 
butchery of his friend Bukharin and all the other outstanding old 
Bolsheviks during the purges of 1936-1938. 

Anatole France died in 1924, at the age of eighty. Almost all of 
his countrymen—even some anti-religious reactionaries, such as Charles 
Maurras, and the editors of the Communist daily L’Humanité—paid 
either their tribute or their lip-service to the nation’s greatest man of 
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letters. Only the Church and the ultra-revolutionary fringe of the 
pro-Communist literati would not forgive him. The Vatican has placed 
all of his works on the Index where they will remain until the end 
of time. That’s where they certainly belong because of his religious 
skepticism. And it was his political skepticism which earned him the 
vituperation of those would-be Robespierres who, as one of them wrote 
in the fellow-travelling Clarté, “march towards a revolutionary destiny 
which we deliberately want to be hard and inhuman”. 

Hard and inhuman! No wonder Anatole France renounced the 
honor of “marching” in such company towards such a noble destiny. 





Poetry and Prose 


—Verse as a Literary Catalyst— 
by 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 





From the time that the modern novel succeeded in shedding its romantic infusions 
critics have tended to view prose and verse as “separate and irreconcilable”. An 
American poet lifts an eloquent voice in dissent. 





EK since young Greeks ringed Homer's bare feet, poetry has in- 
spired the practitioners of sister arts. Indeed, cross-fertilization 
has created the dubious appearance of a modern poetic renaissance, 
thanks to technical advances and wider distribution of cultural material. 
New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco centres encourage poets to 
read, and audiences to purchase books or albums of verse. Even jazz and 
poetry, now wombined in a fashionable entertainment package, are 
no strangers, for they share the jungle-born urge to record emotion 
as rhythm and rhyme. Nevertheless, the kinship between poetry and 
prose is much closer, and deserves consideration by poets, critics and 
the general public. 

We might begin our chart with primitive man who lacked both 
higher reason and the alphabet. His expression took the form of stamp- 
ing and loud, moaning inflections that became poetry in the course of 
centuries. As civilization matured, prose by its inherent virtues replaced 
the clumsier scansion and stress, the rules that were in origin mere 
aids to memorization. Prose gained an audience when the oral tradition 
in verse weakened. Prose, it was found, contained order, spaciousness, 
numberless subtleties, a natural flow. Cherishing these qualities, the 
eve as a nobler and stricter organ pushed aside the ear. Prose, that is, 
appealed more to the adult needs of our creative ancestors. 

This cultural transition from poetry to prose is also part of in- 
dividual creative development. There is good evidence for such a 
statement in the fact that many established prose writers served a 
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prior apprenticeship in verse. Edgar Allan Poe, whose rich fancies 
emerged in weird tales, moved his fellow-poet Baudelaire to compose 
Flowers of Evil. Among the British Victorians, Meredith, Hardy and 
Stevenson made poetry the keynote of their fiction. Although Joyce 
was a conventional poet alongside the anthologized moderns, his ex- 
perimental novels Ulysses and Finnegan's Wake profited from his 
earlier attachment to verse. Music haunts the distinguished short fiction 
of Walter de la Mare, D. H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley, who were 
first poets. The critical acumen of T. S. Eliot and J. C. Ransom may 
have stemmed from their involvement with poetry. Even the best- 
selling Robert Penn Warren, Henry Bellaman and May Sarton wrote 
poems before novels. The list of poets converted to prose never ends, 
and thus testifies to what seems like an organic process. 

Each age strives to find the differences between prose and poetry, 
as if fixed limits existed. Although the differences are never quite 
settled in debate, the discussion is always instructive; a few points in 
common are usually conceded without fuss. Where prose paints wide 
strokes on large canvasses, poetry tends to manipulate single words 
for neat effects. These single words can become studies in the values 
of sound, with the poet a skilled miniaturist who works in colour and 
tone. Granted that some poets favour the eye more than the ear, every 
finished poem makes a double impression whenever it is read and 
heard. To put the matter in plain terms, no poem can fool the poetic 
senses all of the time, yet a contemporary audience schooled by the 
press or scientific attitudes waits until the printed page shapes their 
final judgment of the spoken poem. Concrete symbols, even a row of 
dots or an eruption of commas, are preferred to the ear, which now- 
adays is regarded as a suspect and untrained witness. 

Furthermore, as short-hand does perforce, verse teaches prose the 
half-forgotten art of compression. Long poems won few laurels after 
Paradise Lost was published, and such national epics as the Spanish 
Cid and the Portugese Lusiads declined with these empires. As most 
scholars will agree, Milton remained at his best in briefer poems. Al- 


though nursery rhymes long ago proved that memorable poems were 
invariably short, the epic-demic raged far into the Romantic period, 
and minor bards were hit hardest. Not alone the voluminous poets 
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Landor and Samuel Rogers, but painters such as Haydon treated myth- 
ical and historical subjects on overblown canvasses. Poe was among the 
first objectors to length when he diagnosed the current plethora in his 
essay The Poetic Principle: 


I hold that a long poem does not exist. I maintain that the phrase 
“a long poem,” is simply a flat contradiction in terms. . . . In regard 
to the Iliad we have, if not positive proof, at least very good reason, 
for believing it intended as a series of lyrics; but, granting the epic 
intention, I can say only that the work is based in an imperfect sense 
of art. The modern epic is, of the supposititious ancient model, but an 
inconsiderate and blindfold imitation. But the day of these artistic 
anomalies is over. If, at any time any very long poem were popular in 
reality, which I doubt, it is at least clear that no very long poem will ever 
be popular again. 

The average reader, hounded by scant leisure, will jog through 
long novels in idle moments, whereas poems command more of his 
respect and attention, once he approaches them. For him, the separate 
categories evoke different attitudes. Prose consumes hours, thousands 
of words; verse needs but few lines, covers a wider ground, and seizes 
the mind with rhyme or metre. And there is much to be praised in this 
attitude. With his sonnet Aaron Stark, for instance, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson gave the lineaments of the miser that George Eliot had 
portrayed in her novel, Silas Marner: 

Withal a meagre man was Aaron Stark, 

Cursed and unkempt, shrewd, shrivelled, and morose. 
A miser was he, with a miser’s nose, 

And eyes like little dollars in the dark. 

His thin, pinched mouth was nothing but a mark; 
And when he spoke there came like sullen blows 
Through scattered fangs a few snarled words and close, 
As if a cur were chary of its bark. 

Glad for the murmur of his hard renown, 

Year after year he shambled through the town, 

A loveless exile moving with a staff; 

And oftentimes there crept into his ears 

A sound of alien pity, touched with tears,— 

And then (and only then) did Aaron laugh. 

Having selected, distilled and cooled raw, hot experience, the 
poet serves the results with image and metaphor, the silver and crystal 
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for dinners of prose. One apt line can summarize a face, a speech, or 
even an extended action, as Flaubert discovered in revising Madame 
Bovary. While dramatists must characterize by movement, utterance 
and stage sets, novelists are limited to words, black marks on white 
paper. With poets for mentors, however, they may avoid prolix descrip- 
tion, literal speech, the banalities that only a Jane Austen could trans- 
cend. Their characters must be vivid enough to rise from the morass 
of print, or sink forever to the conformist dullness readers scorn. 

Even historians have made prose sound poetic. Macaulay thunder- 
ed across his pages, a keen observer at England's battlefields. Carlyle 
reproduced the scents and cries of Parisian mobs storming the Bastille. 
The biographer Lytton Strachey banished from his book the tedium 
ascribed to Queen Victoria and her court. Nowadays, in letters as in 
life, work-saving metaphors circumvent the servant problem. Confused 
by sputniks, a hectic environment, and the impact of mass media, the 
writer depends on lean, swift, energetic language. The poet in him 
has becorne more alert since Marvell wrote: 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 

Like metaphors, poetic rhythms bolster good prose. The writer 
can inject vital fluids into tired, lame paragraphs, which are but words 
strung on sentences. Sentences demand the variation and color applied 
or applicable to verse units. In novels and histories that consume hours, 
undulant prose is a sure antidote for boredom. The very label “prose” 
connotes, somehow, a lowered tone forbidden to verse, yet prose can 
reflect the weather, or imitate the ocean. A whole section from her 
novel The Waves is little more than the mood Virginia Woolf equates 
with passing hours and years. Enslaved to the Augean task of total 
recall, Proust shaped each sentence of his monumnetal work to its 
occasion. In Memoirs of a Midget, Walter de la Mare deepened the 
narrative with poetic feeling. 


These recent novelists helped fiction mature. As the English novel 
shed weight, it echoed the muscular sermons of John Donne, a poet 
in his youth. Poets, to be sure, were pioneers in exploiting atmosphere, 
and linking it to human fate, as George Crabbe did. Had Dickens read 
Virgil, or The Seasons by James Thomson? Both older poets described 
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the mists of autumn; in Bleak House, Dickens draws a parallel between 


nature on the rampage and the approaching ruin of Lady Dedlock: 

The Waters are out in Lincolnshire. An arch of the bridge in the 
park has been sapped and sopped away. The adjacent low-lying ground, 
for half a mile in breadth, is a stagnant river, with mel: ancholy trees for 
islands in it, and a surface punctured all over, all day long, with falling 
rain... . The weather for many a day and night, has been so wet that 
the trees seem wet through, and the soft loppings and prunings of the 
workman’s axe can make no crash or crackle as they fall. The deer, 
looking soaked, leave quagmires, where they pass. The shot of a rifle 
loses its sharpness in the moist air, and its smoke moves in a tardy little 
cloud toward the green rise, coppice-topped, that makes a background 
for the falling rain. 


Poetry is not written in a vacuum, through magic or divine en- 
dowment. The poem moves from small to large, grows from phrase or 
image to idea. “Inspiration” has in fact become a dirty word; all 
writers, we are told, are journeymen who come to their desks in doubt. 
Of course, this prevalent psychological outlook may kill seed-bearing 
illusion, as the microscope does when it reveals bacteria hidden from 
the naked eye. On the other hand, dead verse that cannot enliven prose 


is soon forgotten even as verse. To influence prose, verse must suggest 
large ideas in a small compass. 

We can see this transference operate within the restricted area 
of book titles. Milton’s poems gave novelists superb titles in The Blaze 
of Noon, Eyeless in Gaza and The Groves of Academe. With Far From 
The Madding Crowd, Hardy foreshadowed the elegiac theme of his 
narrative. In Dusty Answer, finally, Rosamond Lehmann embroidered 
ona line from the poem Modern Love, in which Meredith, disillusioned 
with his marriage, declared: 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 

Borrowing from verse goes far beyond titles, for poems are trails 
into unexplored prose lands. Where poets reduce meaning to a phrase, 
novelists swell an image to thematic size by adding characters, plot, 
an accretion of recognizable or familiar detail. The prose intelligence 
is expansive and acquisitive: all creators are unconscious collectors of 
physical cbjects and sense impressions. In fiction, as certain writers 
have admitted, objects can become spark plugs and motivators for 
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tales about harps or tennis shoes. While harps are poetic in shape and 
sound, tennis shoes are so prosaic that they challenge the writer to 
prodigious feats of imagination. T. S. Eliot was capable of such tri- 
umphs over the commenplace. The malodorous slum in his Preludes 
speaks for an entire generation with—and through—objects that illus- 
trate the mental states of this anxious age: 

The winter evening settles down 

With smells of steaks in passageways. 

Six o'clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 

And now a gusty shower wraps 

The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about his feet 

And newspapers from vacant lots; 

The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney pots, 

And at the corner of the street 

A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 

And then the lighting of the lamps. 


The structure of poetry contains another lesson for the prose 
writer. Certain traditional forms of verse correspond to prose categories 
in all but length. While poetry developed earlier than prose, narrative 
in any medium was popular from its rude beginnings in sagas and 
eddas. Ballads provided more refined entertainment in the feudal 
period, when troubadours invented other techniques, delicate, sophis- 
ticated and increasingly complex. Before tales in prose flooded the 
presses, the Elizabethans told love stories in sonnet sequences derived 
from Italian models. Spenser used the inflexible nine-line stanza as 
vehicle for the baroque adventures in his Faerie Queene. Each succes- 
sive instrument had its vogue, its clear advantages, and the obvious 
drawbacks that spurred writers to search for better methods. 

We cannot restore the vigorous edda, the charming villanelle, or 
the ornate sonnet to their former effectiveness. The context in which 
these forms operated best has disappeared. Every poetic age, we should 
realize, evolves its own proper tools. What counts most with an audi- 
ence is satisfaction of the basic human desire for entertainment, 
whether as prose or as verse. The epithets in Homer, the refrains in 
ballads, and the summation that closes a sonnet are, in the last analysis, 
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technical devices inseparable from form. With its beginning, middle 
and end, the sonnet embodies the simplest rules for short fiction. In 
the Shakespearean sonnet, to be exact, the octave states the theme or 
problem, which the sestet develops and the rhyming couplet wraps up: 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ nor no man ever loved. 


—William Shakespeare 
As the dominant genre for almost two centuries, the novel by this 
fact alone appears isolated from less popular types of literature. Its 


emergence was sudden, its reception quick. Although classical Greek 
and Roman epics were extensive enough to be novels, later poets 
could not win audiences wholesale for verse narratives. Nonetheless, 
the matter itself in Homer and Virgil has influenced both ancient and 
modern writers who, like C. Day Lewis and Dudley Fitts the poets, 
have translated the classics into current idiom or, like Robert Graves, 
write novels around epic characters. If the epic’s bulk and range 
escaped definition, this very absence of form imposed formal require- 
ments on all subsequent prose. As a student of nature, the poet Lucre- 
tius anticipated the essayists Bacon and Montaigne, who made prose 
the carrier of their scientific thought. The novel, a bastard in origin, 
descended from Greek tales, the lives of King Arthur and Charlemagne, 
various romance cycles, fables and the descriptive content of verse 
pastorals. Being the junior partner in English literature, the novel is 
still open to change and development. 

When Fielding rediscovered the novel about 1740, its obscured 
features sent him to the old poets for guidance. In Homer and Virgil, 
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he noted, motion and color dominated mere description. Poetic force 
and movement were paramount, so that a single face picked from the 
crowd became a dramatic event. Fielding balanced the face against 
the crowd. the individual against the mass. Recalling Homer, he plan- 
ned Tom Jones as a comic epic in prose, lifted burlesque and heroic 
elements from Don Quixote, and sauced the mixture with scenes from 
vulgar life. But alas, his brand of prose fiction succumbed by degrees 
to infusions of romantic nature poetry, for men were seeing nature with 
new eyes. Henceforth, novelists burdened their characters with “a 
green thought in a green shade.” The poetic vein in fiction grew so 
dropsical that the specialist was summoned to operate, to part verse 
from prose as the gardener removes parasites from legitimate growth. 
In the reaction from luxuriance that culminated fifty years ago, the 
novel was pruned down and disciplined. The new subjects dealt with 
in fiction seemed to require a rigorous style, and horticulture soon gave 
place to the Spartan overtones of Hemingway. 

In our period of flux and upheaval, the operation needs to be 
reviewed and perhaps reversed, for the footnoting scholars who parade 
under presumptious banners cannot be trusted. Robed in academic 
immunity, the critics have committed excesses in the name of learning. 
They wear old hats with motheaten school ties; they designate fiction 
as “character in action,” poetry as language dressed in vague splen- 
dours. While such comfortable flags wave, these tough-skinned 
categories defend hollow strongholds. Professors, fat and bland, still 
argue that prose and verse are separate and irreconcilable. And one 
dissenting essay will hardly confute them, for prose has invaded the 
field of poetry, is well-compensated, and struts about in the plebeian 
garments of realism. Poetry, however, has nourished and directed prose 
so long that even contemporary writers should not ignore poetic tradi- 
tion. As the novel and tale arrive exhausted at dead ends, poetry waits 
to inject fresh blood into their arteries. The author who reads and 
writes verse has won untold advantages in craftsmanship. The poem 
may yet be the catalyst for other branches of literature. 





THE FIRST MUSE 


By ERROL PRITCHARD 


Into the rise of my youth, 
Knock-kneed, lollipopping, 
With rotten teeth and crossed eyes 
My muse came creeping. 


No-one there was 

Could remotely comprehend 
Her halt, lisping syllabics. 
She wrote in a crabbed hand, 


She muttered, she was lax 
In syntax. That poor beldam 
Hobbled into distraction, 
Lucid seldom. 


I miss you, crude woman; 
You had elate graces, 

Could flick words from midair 
As you made faces. 


And no illusion there, 
In inconsolable words, 
Nor quiet. So, like storm, 
Not the twit of birds, 


Into my mind they come, 
Curious, thwart outcries. 

You would call out for death 
As for beer and cheese. 


Into the rise of my youth 

You came, in such wise: 

K :-kneed, lolli i 
Knock-kneed, lollipopping, 

With rotten teeth and crossed eyes. 





A Week in Southern Ireland 


by 
FRANK GILBERT ROE 


am no very stalwart believer in the assured immortality of 

Kipling; but there is at least one of his creations who deserves 
that success, whether he can command it or not—Padget, M.P. Some- 
what like the despot in the tale, who appointed a slave to remind him 
every day that he was mortal, the casual visitor in a strange land would 
do well to keep the shade of Padget before his eyes to remind him that 
to err is human and extremely easy. Even without such pregnant 
examples as the Padgets of this world for warning, a modest sojourner 
is aware that one can't pose as an authority on anywhere or anything 
on the strength of a week’s acquaintance. But there are such things as 
first impressions. 

When first we announced to our friends our intention of visiting 
Eire some of them shook their heads very dubiously: Aren't you 
likely to be shot at? English people, you know, going there...” I had 
little fear of being shot at; but I may admit that I wasn't certain just 
how English folk would be received, or whether it would be judicious 
to submerge the “English” (no easy task for our two ladies) and 
predicate a “benevolent neutrality” as Canadians. Actually, in the 
course of sixty-five years in Canada, among the numbers of people 
I have met from both Northern and Southern Ireland, only one has 
ever seemed inclined to blame me for “England’s” doings; and he was 
an Ulsterman. In the course of our short stay we talked with Irish 
people of almost every (untitled) rank of life; and we all agreed that 
we had never met a more welcoming, kindly people anywhere. Even 
policemen! I don’t know what they do to police recruits when they get 
them over in Chicago or New York; but the contemporary home-guard 
in Ireland seemed to be as like as two peas to the London policemen; 
and one can’t say more. 

Southern Ireland is no exception to the general truth that travellers 
who take nothing to a strange land are all too likely to bring nothing 
away. The Anglo-Saxon does well to remember that behind the super- 
ficial kinship of a common speech he will find another stock; and that 
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his ways are not as their ways, nor his thoughts their thoughts. During 
eight centuries of contact the dominant caste have done virtually 
nothing to render any process of “assimilation” attractive to a tenacious 
race; and much that would not. There are habits, methods, traits, 
characteristics here as everywhere that are not commonly self-explan- 
atory. It may be that no outsider can penetrate the secret; it will 
certainly not yield itself to those who can only ask in censorious con- 
tempt or apathetic ignorance—“What do they want to do that for. . .?” 
To the discerning inquirer, it would seem that many unfamiliar 
phenomena reveal themselves in the light of the past history of the land. 

As one penetrated farther westward—our destination was Killarney 
—there seemed to be a deterioration in the ‘ atmosphere” of the scene 
at large. It could scarcely be disputed that one’s first acquaintance 
with the Irish cottage homes begets unfavourable comparison with 
those typical creations embosomed in roses and girt about with flower 
borders which have made the (non-industrialized) English rural pros- 
pect so utterly alluring. The Irish cottage exterior has an undeniably 
squalid look, which its typical construction of gray stone or rough- 
cast (some may be mud, such as are or were to be seen in Northampton- 
shire) seen so often beneath as gray a sky, does little or nothing to 
relieve. Many of them too are visibly in poor repair, which does not 
tend to mitigate one’s first adverse impressions. 

The physical features of the landscape take on a somewhat similar 
impression as we approach what we in Canada might term the foothills 
of the Kerry mountains, Macgillycuddy’s Reeks. The great stretches 
of fertile, rolling field-and- -pasture country which are characteristic 
of Kildare, Laois (formerly Queen’s County), and Tipperary become 
smaller and more broken. The emphasis has changed from the pastoral- 
placid—what visitors in the English Midlands term the “typically 
English”—to the more rugged; with hints of gloomy grandeur offering 
themselves below the cloud-banks on the western sky-line. The fields 
are smaller and more broken; the peat-bogs, with their workers already 
cutting and stacking the next winter’s fuel, become more prominent 
in the landscape; there are fewer of the larger fields which might lend 
themselves to machine culture. The larger trucks bringing in to the 
railway what may be either the cream of a few large farms or the 
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“route collection” of many smaller ones at more remote distances from 
the little country stations, haven’t quite disappeared; but the little 
carts containing one or two cream cans and drawn by donkeys as of 
yore, are a more common sight. Their only concession to the modern 
world is in their ancient rubber-tired T-model wheels; a boon both to 
the driver and the patient Neddy on the rougher bye-roads. These are 
driven often as not by the “women-folk” of the homes whence they 
come; and their general appearance and “get-up” tend to harmonize 
with the rather drab aspect of the mise-en-scéne at large. 

One realizes the unwisdom a la Padget of generalizing too defin- 
itively on economic status from appearances. In my younger days in 
Alberta, I moved from the homestead environment after fifteen years, 
into city life in Edmonton; where the “off-duty” standards of dress in 
the overalled “black squad” profession demanded a higher level of 
public appearance than prevailed on our pioneer farms. One must 
admit that when “the women” went to town (which was not too often: 
my mother once went eighteen months without the thrill) they did look 
neater and more trim; and their men conformed in some measure. But 
the farmers themselves when unattended were more often than not a 
ragged regiment whose appearance gave little clue to their actual 
worldly standing. I have no wish to appear censorious, since I myself 
was frequently no exception to these standards. If the trip to town 
chanced on a Saturday, we commonly shaved, which relieved the 
hebdomadal Sabbath shave; otherwise we were quite likely to sally 
forth unshorn. I never quite realized what all this meant until J 
revisited our local small town after three years’ absence. I encountered 
men whom I knew to be prosperous and (relatively) wealthy—un- 
kempt, and looking like tramps whose all in the world was on their 
backs. . . Their horses were the real “bloated aristocrats” of the society! 

In the rank-and-file rural Irish as we saw them, much of the some- 
what gloomy conclusions one might draw from such data were temper- 
ed in the case of the men by occasional glimpses of the merry, humor- 
ous, rollicking Irishmen one meets in the inimitable * ‘Somerville and 
Ross” or in the timelessly popular “Irish yarn”. But scarcely so among 
the middle-aged or older women. A woman who possesses pretty things 
is commonly glad to wear them. Certainly the Englishwoman who 
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tramps about the hills with a thick stick and a dog, and apologizes— 
or does not apologize—for “looking like a tramp’—conveys the im- 
pression (generally well founded) of having lots more clothes for 
other occasions. But these Irish peasant women were of a different 
sort. As I have said, they were kindly and sympathetic; but it was a 
grave and sombre kindliness. Life to them bore the appearance at least 
of little to enjoy and much to endure. 

The nearest approach I have seen to the Irish contrast between 
the relatively wealthier and the poorer in the same country was in 
travelling across Tennessee and Arkansas; at least that portion of Ten- 
nessee where as yet the amazing efforts of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority have not yet penetrated in any great measure. In these areas 
the country cottages (the old contemptuous ante-bellum term “cabin” 
still seems appropriate) were mere hovels; even if the T.V. spirals 
none the less shot up from the roofs and a car of very recent model 
was parked at the door. 

The gleaning or “second harvest” of the cotton was on when we 
went through. One got some glimpse of what the back-breaking and 
heart-breaking toil could be like in the slave days: dragging their 
enormous sacks behind them, with their evident possibilities of fraud 
or violence from husky fellow-slaves or grasping and unscrupulous 
overseers. But even yet—after well-nigh a century—one could notice 
in the contrast of field with field where surely should be one of the 
world’s grandest agricultural climates and soils with their deciduous 
woodlands, the all too frequent prevalence of what could surely be 
nothing but slovenly cultivation, when the adjoining field eclipsed it by 
four to one! Had there been free and slave labour operating side by 
side, one could have identified at sight the handiwork of the serfs 
toiling for a lord reaping where he had not sowed and gathering where 
he had not strawed. One could not but think of the beautiful farms 
of southern Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, or through secuthern Ontario; 
and of the different breed of men who till them. 

I suspect the root cause of such conditions is basically one and 
the same in Ireland as in the South. The glib truism that we remove the 
cause and the effect must cease may serve in the case of a toothache or a 
squalling cat on the tiles; but in human spiritual repercussions it is 
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simply not true. It may be less degrading to term a man a peasant than 
a slave; but aside from the legal power of naked, undisguised sale the 
Irish peasant’s case presented a distinction with little difference. For 
very many centuries it was so unsafe or unwise for the Irish peasant 
to do many things. The power to do them may not be absolutely 
atrophied; but the impulse was so drastically repressed that it may be 
long before its psychological freedom of action revives. 

It has been said that the Irish are not innately truthful as a race. 
I am unaware whether this is held to be a Celtic or only an Irish at- 
tribute. In some recent re-reading of the historical imbroglio between 
the rival fur companies on Red River in Selkirk’s time, the amount of 
lying and perjury that went on between the two gangs, almost all 
Highlanders, is nothing less than appalling to anyone brought up to 
value truth. But the ethical philosophers tell us that truth-telling (as 
a dominant value at least) is a product of the mercantile world, where 
the defaulter becomes a pariah. The use of torture has been thought 
to have sprung from a subconscious assumption that a man could 
scarcely be expected to tell the truth if he was immune from physical 
pains and penalties. Certainly the prominence given to King Alfred 

“The Truthteller” suggests a society where such a character was con- 
spicuously exceptional; and the frequent admiration of primitive races 
for “the man who speaks with a single tongue” (as with the Blackfoot 
and Colonel Macleod of the Mounted Police) may tesify to a relative 

rarity in common experience, like that of David. But in all ages lying 

and deceit have been recognized as the refuge and propensity of the 
weak against the strong. Open confession may have been good for the 
soul; but all too frequently it was just too bad for the body! 

Some visitors have rather hastily charged the Irish people with an 
inherent preference for dirt, squalor, and untidiness. I suspect that such 
supposed traits are much more probably the fruits of a long-enduring 
need to avoid the very appearance of such an evil as prosperity. We are 
familiar with “Morton’s Fork” in Henry the Seventh’s time; that mala- 
droit dilemma by which either ostentation or frugality proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the astute Chancellor and his rapacious sovereign 
that the celebrant in the case was perfectly well able to pay much higher 
taxes. The Irish peasantry had lived their lives from generation to 
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generation during many centuries under a perpetual Morton’s Fork. 
It becomes fatuously academic to debate what people might or might 
not have done in certain conditions which they had little or no chance 
to test. I am not at the moment either competent or concerned to 
ascertain to just what extent the Irish peasantry possessed those tastes 
for ordered improvement, with or without any utilitarian accompani- 
ment, which require security of possession for their indulgence, and 
perhaps a little spare cash. 

Their lives were dominated by more insistent realities: the sinister 
figures of the rack-renting landlords too far removed from their ten- 
antry; and utterly heartless land agents much too near them. Nothing 
could so surely prevent the development of such amenities of life, 
or being in existence could so effectively stifle and kill them, as the 
knowledge that they would be seized upon—not as pretexts hiding some 
other real “exciting cause,” but as the naked, open reason itself for 
raising their rents, due to the “increased value” of the property; a 
value which the tenant himself had created. One may wonder whether 
that curse of the country, the absentee landlord, was not almost a 
greater curse when he was present, to insult a struggling tenantry in 
the hunting season with the ostentatious flinging about of the money 
he wrung from their privations and needs. In relation to “inherent 
preferences,” I shall require some strong evidence to convince me that 
any man in his senses would deliberately prefer to bed down with the 
pig in the same room with himself; although I admit that I have at 
times encountered specimens of humanity compared with whom a 
clean pig in a straw-stack (one of the cleanest of creatures naturally ) 
would be infinitely preferable. I have found no indication of such 
“preferences” in peasant Irishmen out of Ireland, and I have lived with 
many. 

I am old enough to recall the hectic days of Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill, when we took sides even as schoolboys. It could scarcely 
be expected with such a background as this, followed by sixty -odd 
years of historical and political study and experience, that one could 
visit Ireland for the first time and those influences bear no part. One 
recognizes the constant need for prudence and restraint in not reading 
too much into the picture, beyond the bounds of legitimate warrant. 
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But certain phenomena present themselves such as are not found in 
their existing fornis in any other area of the British Isles. These would 
reveal the historic sway of one race over the other—and that dominant 
race the alien—if no literary or traditional record had survived. 

The presence in themselves of ancient fortified ruins certainly 
would not mark Ireland off as being at all peculiar or exceptional. There 
are numbers of ancient castles or castle-ruins in England, for example. 
But even a slight study of the site and history of such places commonly 
reveals the basic reasons for their presence and character where they 
are: a defence of perhaps the only feasible landing for many miles along 
a rocky or precipitous shore, some similarly favoured pass through a 
difficult terrain, or a ford across a wide and turbulent stream, unbridg- 
able for miles. The architectural design itself told the tale: such fortifi- 
ed structures were erected wherever possible on some natural eminence 
or rocky height, virtually impregnable against a small force, and 
difficult against a pretty large one unless well equipped. Where no 
such natural features were available they were imitated to the utmost 
practicable extent by elaborate works designed to obstruct and foil a 
besieger’s purpose. Apart from the succession of great castles along 
the English-Welsh border (where an alien racial domination also 
existed ), the size and the relative infrequency of the great fortresses 
and the long unfortified stretches of open country between them, show 
them to have been for the protection of a whole countryside rather 
than merely of their owners. 

But in the rocky glens of the Kerry mountains one notices other 
buildings. There we found semi-fortified ruins—“castles” no doubt in 
their purpose, but mere private dwellings in respect of their size and 
the accommodation they could furnish for their occupants. Perched 
in any cranny in or under the rocks, too small to attempt to exploit 
any natural strategic aids to defence, and palpably no design of the 
pre-Conquest era, they were self-evidently the homes of hated little 
local tyrants—men who dared not stir abroad without such protection 
for those they left at home, or lie down to sleep without it themselves. 

There is also the evidence of place-names, one of the most reveal- 
ing witnesses of ali forms of ancient record. There is one type of 
name, which in its Irish form has no parallel in point of numbers 
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anywhere throughout the English-speaking world; and which testifies 
to the rule of the alien both in the grammatical construction (i.e. the 
possessive case) and in the racial derivation of the overlord’s name 
which it bears. Even a small map yields over forty of this form, and 
there may be far more. This is the “Somebodystown” type. We find 
Arthurstown, Bagenalstown, Baldwinstown, Butlerstown, Carlanstown, 
Cecilstown, Charlestown, Cookstown, Crookstown, Dollingstown, 
Draperstown, Edgeworthstown, Garristown, Hacketstown, Herberts- 
town, Hugginstown, Irvinestown, Jamestown, Jenkinstown, Johnstown, 
Kellystown, Kingstown, Knightstown, Laurencetown, Leathamstown, 
Luttrellstown, Mitchelstown, Osbertown, Parsonstown, Punchestown 
(Punchard’s), Queenstown, Randalstown, Riverstown (Redvers), 
Robertstown, St. Johnstown, Seymourstown, Stewartstown, Strokes- 
town, Tallanstown, Thomastown, Villierstown, Waringstown, Walters- 
town, Wilkinstown; a (provisional) total of forty-four. 

The foregoing are of course identical in structure with the familiar 
Grimstons or Livingstons (etc., etc.) of England or Lowland Scotland. 
But these latter names, which antedate the Norman invasion of Ireland 
by 500 years or more, indicate a “town” (tin) which was only a single 
farmstead, as the “toun” still is in Burns’s country. Whereas the Irish 
“-towns belong to an era—or eras —when a town was in esse what it is 
now, and record a whole community in the hands of one man, as the 
family names indicate. It is to be noted that among the mediaeval 
baronial names ( Bagenal, Herbert, Luttrell, Baldwin, Butler, Punchard, 
Redvers, St. John, Walter, etc.), and the post-Tudor forms (Seymour, 
Cecil, Villiers, etc.), there is only one of certain Celtic origin—Kellys- 
town. When we consider the loyalties which the baronial families— 
Nevilles, Percies, Cliffords, Talbots—could inspire in their own regions, 
even to the extent of following a lord whom they knew in rebellion 
against a sovereign whom they never saw except as a foe or an avenger; 
comparing that with the ultimate history of Ireland under the same 
class, probably in countless cases the same individuals, it would seem 
a fair inference without any direct historical evidence, that the treat- 
ment had been different. It might lie in the mouth of a Tacitus to say 
that the Celtic tribes had always fought among themselves; it scarcely 
lies in ours to assume that this constitutes an apologia for outsiders to 
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impose a common tyranny and call it peace. As one journeys through 
their beautiful land, it is not difficult for the historical imagination to 
conceive something of the hot hatreds generated by the invaders, 
regardless of the abstract “blessings of civilization” they may have 
brought with them. Dr. Johnson scarcely needs any endorsement as 
a sound Tory: his opinions on the mis-government of Ireland are not 
doubtful, and little enough had been done to lighten the score long 
after him. 

If it were not for the sinister figure of Tragedy stalking so dom- 
inantly across the stage of Irish history, there would be comedy almost 
Gilbertian in the reflection that the (political) gulf which divides the 
Anglo-Saxon in Ireland from the native Irish is the achievement of those 
fervid “Unionists” who would (vicariously) suffer all things rather than 
condone the “dismemberment of the Empire”. It is not easy to-day to 
realize the white heat of passion that characterized the Home Rule 
issue. I can well recall an important and (otherwise) dignified daily 
journal still flourishing in my native city of Sheffield. In its Parliamen- 
tary reports—which were then much more detailec than is now usual— 
this _ contemptuously abandoned the customary initials of “(C)” 
and “(L),” indicating the political party of the speaker under mention. 
Instead i those conventional symbols, even in the “parish pump” 
type of discussions, we were informed that this or that measure was 
advocated or opposed by Mr. Jones, U(nionist) or Mr. Smith, S(epar- 
atist )! 

One grows wearily accustomed to the protestations or pronuncia- 
mentos, repeated again and again in the biographies or reminiscences 
of that contentious era, that it was to Gladstone and the troop of im- 
beciles who supported him that the breaking of those sacred ties were 
due. The people most nearly concerned do not seem to have shared 
that view. Under the conditions of what was virtually civil war openly 
carried on, while men may at times perhaps not recognize their best 
friend, they seldom mistake their enemy. Edmund Burke said on a 
famous occasion—“I do not know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people. . .” This I believe to be equally pertinent 
when the indictment is to be deme up against their collective intelli- 
gence, as with their moral character. If there be such a thing as a nation 
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of fools it cannot reasonably, in view of their achievements in the world 
at large where their capabilities have had fair scope, be applied to the 
Irish. 

There appears to have been no attempt at the time to urge the 
plea that “Codlin’s the friend, not Short. . .” The native Irish themselves 
had apparently no doubts as to who were their opponents and per- 
secutors; and the methods which were applied—of which Kilmainham 
Jail was among the earliest and mildest—and defended long afterwards 
in cold blood, would scarcely escape that definition by any ordinary 
man’s interpretation. Upon the politician who as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was actively responsible for the enormities which gave rise to 
these various expressions, the Irish people fastened a terrific epithet: the 
only contemporary example known to me of a stigma which in English 
history has been almost exclusively reserved for such figures as King 
John’s mercenary captains, Mary Tudor and her coarse slaughterman 
Bonner, and Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assize of 1685. I have never 
encountered any suggestion of “Bloody Gladstone” from any Irishman. 
This example of the term was the scornful opponent of anything and 
everything Gladstone said or did. At the time and later (for it seems 
to have been a favourite reflection ) he dwelt with much complacency 
upon “the Ireland that we made. . .” His memory seems entitled to the 
credit. 

What appears now an almost appalling feature in the campaign of 
hatreds is that up to the time of his appointment, the Chief Secretary 
had (says his biographer ) been “reputed a brilliant flaneur, delicate in 
body and mind”; to which conception his personality and “atmosphere” 
lent itself. It is made quite clear that this, with its inevitable queries 
as to his fitness for Dublin Castle in the era of Parnell and the Land 
League, was the general reaction to his appointment as Irish Secretary. 
The sequel suggested that however perfumed and embroidered the 
glove might be, it was not for official use; and the hand within it was 
ready and rough. Nor was there anything in the subsequent years to 
suggest that his conduct was that of a mere rising careerist who had 
lent himself to ruthless ambitions or extremes which he later regretted. 
When the passions of the Mitchelstown debate and the police evictions 
had cooled and later developments had dictated a different approach, 
he defended his policy—and his methods—in cold blood. 
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It is no answer to these facts to learn that the Chief Secretary 
—at home—was idolized by a troop of adoring nieces; to whom (as one 
of them, his biographer, tells us) “the legend of his cold-heartedness 
and lack of sympathy with grief” seemed “ridiculous beyond belief”. 
Nobody need doubt it; but this is the old argument that Macaulay 
demolished in his early Essay on Milton—that the domestic virtues of 
Charles the First were to be “ample apologies indeed for fifteen years 
of perjury, tyranny, and falsehood. . .” The Chief Secretary's record in 
Ireland was that of a high public officer of state, and he must be judged 
as a statesman from his public conduct; precisely as the Black Prince, 
for example, must be judged not merely by his gracious demeanour 
toward King John after Poitiers, but also by his hideous, bloody- 
handed ferocity at the Sack of Limoges in 1370. It is beyond disproof 
that this kindly gentleman was neither gentle nor kindly to the Irish 
tenant-farmer. 

It suited some publicists of one sort or another in those days, not 
merely to denounce Gladstone’s proposals designed to settle the Irish 
problem. That is perfectly legitimate opposition, where constitutional 
oppositions are allowed to exist at all and exercise that function. They 
went on, however, to vilify Gladstone himself not merely as a politician 
destitute of principle, but as a man devoid of elementary intelligence, 
a mere blithering imbecile. In the very nature of things whatever such 
a creature suggested must ipso facto be impossible; and for Gladstone 
to propose any pattern of Land Reform was held up as sheer lunacy. 
But what we may term the “stage asides” expose abundant instances 
of credos and incentives which were passionately denied before the 
footlights. 

The same pages that contain these indictments of Gladstone as a 
mere dotard, “the old man in a hurry,” contain plentiful “off the record” 
allusions to what the Unionists themselves admitted in their higher 
conclaves to be the crowning evil, landlordism—as it prevailed in 
Ireland! Yet this was the very thing the great pacificator was striving 
to reduce to reasonable principles, and for which effort he was being 
slandered and belied. This abuse was clearly worse even than the racial 
domination; for some of the very worst of the rack-renting landlords 
were themselves Irishmen, such utterly unrestricted tyrants as the 
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(Crimean ) Earl of Lucan, Lord Clanricarde, Lord Leitrim, or Colonel 
O'Callaghan. The last is described as follows, by the biographer already 
cited: 

(O’Callaghan’s estate of Bodyke, County Clare:) “The land was 
notoriously rack-rented and the evictions of defaulting tenants involved 
thirty-six families. The whole country-side was up against the police, 
who were called in to turn the people out of their houses. They were 
bombarded with stones, vitriol, and boiling water as they carried out 
their odious task. They behaved with gre at self control. . . Balfour did 
not try to defend the business he had sent the Const sbulary to do. His 
disgust at Colonel O’Callaghan’s poceedings was made nearly® as clear 
as the point that Colonel O’Callaghan was within his rights as the law 
stood. .. Meanwhile the remedy for a harsh law should not be a broken 
law. That was subversive of civilization. . . ‘It is because I firmly believed 
that, that I am determined, not cheerfully indeed, but with a firm 
resolve, to support Colonel O’Callaghan in these cases of eviction without 
expressing an opinion myself as to whether his action was morally 
justified or not’. . .” 


In later years the speaker described these experiences as “fun”. 
From the same admiring biographer we learn that the Chief 
Secretary “horrified his colleagues” by suggesting, with special refer- 
ence to Lord Clanricarde, that the estates of such “unreasonable land- 
lords” should be thrown in the Landed Estate Court, like those of a 
bankrupt. . .” A Report of 1886 confirmed the impression which Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet had formed of the line along which the Irish 
problem could be solved by Unionists. They believed the root of the 
Separatist movement was social discontent, with the system of land 
tenure as its principal source. . .” The Irish Secretary himself said— 
I should be unwilling on grounds of policy to use the powers of the 
Coercion Bill in the first instance to crush the resistance of tenants 
who, whatever their faults, have not been well treated by their land- 
lords. . .” When Gladstone said similar things (as he frequently did) 
his words were mocked as the ravings of a maniac; but neither inside 
the Cabinet or out could any change of policy be produced. Says the 
same source already cited—“Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet never brought 
itself to sanction the form of pressure foreshadowed against ‘unreason- 


© (The italics are mine) 
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able’ landlords”. There is nothing in his biography, nor in the con- 
temporary recollections of the time (not mine exclusively in these 
details, but those of adult observers) to indicate that the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland allowed any of these influences to mitigate his 
official rigors. His outer attitudes then and later suggested complete 
and mature endorsement of the policy he administered. 

In the debate on the Mitchelstown riot, when three men were 
killed, an outstanding judge who was present in the House of Commons, 
John (later Lord) Morley, says—“The country was astounded to see 
the most critical mind in all the House swallow an untested police 
report whole; to hear one of the best judges in all the country of the 
fallibility of human evidence, give offhand in what was really a charge 
of murder, a verdict of Not Guilty, after he had read the untested 
evidence on one side”. One of the minister’s stoutest supporters wrote 
to his biographer re Mitchelstown—“That affair was badly muddled. But 
B. never admitted anything. He simply backed his own people up. . .” 
(Sir Edward Carson) 

One could scarcely avoid noticing an absence of the pin-pricking 
ins’stence on the minutiae of police regulations in more than one city, 
where no actual injury or injustice was being inflicted. One soaking 
afternoon in Cork we drove around various blocks looking for a parking 
spot. We ultimately found ourselves in front of the largest hotel, 
jammed with cars at the curb, and immediately behind an Eire licence- 
plate. The car’s owner got out to shop, and told us that such double 
parking was an everyday affair, which nobody minded. Greatly daring, 
we did likewise, and hunted rav enously for some tea. Returning in 
about an hour’s time, another (Eire) prisoner at the curb was just 
commencing dubiously to maneuvre his car out in hopes of a getaway. 
I was able to reassure him that our own car’s owner and driver would 
be back immediately. His grateful thanks were in nowise tarnished by 
any lurking innuendoes on traffic cops or parking regulations; not to 
say the assurance of English visitors (with an unmistakable “GB” on 
their car). Our first experience of this care-free spirit, in the smaller 
town of Port Laoise (whilom “Maryborough, Queen’s County”), 
rather (I fear) provoked our ladies to wrath; we being the victims! 
But the offender, without recrimination or retort, calmly moved her 
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bus ahead and blocked somebody else—regardless of available space 
close by; and quite evidently took all this in her stride. As for ordinary 
traffic jams with moving v ehicles, they seemed to be treated by a purely 
empirical method-of-the-moment approach, regardless of the abstract 
formalities of the situation. Even among traffic policemen there seemed 
to be a desire to co-operate rather than to annoy. 

It seems rather far-fetched to attempt to explain these attitudes 
by any ethnic speculations on the racial reactions towards law in this 
or that people. The explanation perhaps lies nearer the surface. One felt 
tempted to suspect that the experiences of the nineteenth century had 
reduced the subconscious respect for uniformed representatives of the 
law to a rather low ebb; and had left the modern (uniformed) repre- 
sentatives not at all desirous to “throw their weight about” without 
some definite reason for doing so. Surely in the final analysis this could 
only mean that their immediate superiors at least, felt the same. 

Respect for law becomes difficult and speedily impossible to those 
whose only experience of law is as a punishment, not to say a persecu- 
tion; and never as a protection. To see the roof stripped off one’s home 
and its walls flattened by a battering-ram, while the family and perhaps 
the bed-ridden old mother, are dumped into the roadway; to see one’s 
neighbours or sympathizers beaten or shot down by a uniformed con- 
stabulary; to discover that this is the routine observance, operation, 
enforcement, vindication, or what you please, of “law;” while to take 
a shot at the landlord or his agent is “murder’—this is not a condition 
at all likely to cultivate respect for the law. Equally barren for any 
such purpose were the rejoinders of the Chief Secretary, when the 
operations of an alien law were being queried or repelled, on the behalf 
of its victims. With an argument that might have scored a point in a 
cheap debating club but was unworthy of the House of Commons, 
he said—“There are those who talk as if Irishmen were justified in 
disobeying the law because the law comes to them in a foreign garb. 
I see no reason w yhy any local colour should be given to the Ten Com- 
mandments. . .” A critic might see as little reason why any local colour 
should be given to their disdainful violation by the authorities who 
thus invoked them against others. In the case of an Irish coroner's 
jury, whose verdict of murder against five policemen was ignored by 
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the Chief Secretary, a local colour was certainly given to the admin- 
istration of law in Ireland which would not have been tolerated for a 
moment in England or Scotland. 

Such a pronouncement might remain in the decent obscurity of 
Hansard for rival partisans to affirm or deny. But an “incident” which 
occurred at Dungloe (Donegal) in 1890, would doubtless gain greater 
publicity. The Chief Secretary was viewing the country and the crops, 
following on a partial failure. “Mr. Swift McNeill, the [local] Member, 
appeared suddenly in the hotel where [the minister] was receiving a 
deputation . . . and spoke thus: “You will understand that I am not 
addressing you now as a Cabinet Minister, or as the chief agent for 
the coercion, but in your new capacity as a professional humanitarian”. 
He went on to discuss some evictions at Gweedore, and begged [the 
minister] there to examine the battering-ram, and some cottages de- 
molished by it and referred to the abhorrence of the people for his 
régime. . .” ‘What I have done, I have done,’ was the reply; ‘and if I 
had to do it again I would do it again in the way I have done it. . .’” 
Cynicism could surely go no further! Yet the same man was a Gifford 
Lecturer: the thesis of which Foundation is the demonstration of the 
existence of a personal God—defined by this Lecturer as “. . . a God 
whom men can love, a God to whom men can pray, who takes sides, 
who has purposes and preferences, whose attributes, howsoever con- 
ceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a personal relation between 
Himself and those whom He has created. . .” 

Looking back over the whole dreary history with every endeavour 
to take as dispassionate and objective a viewpoint as one can attain, 
we could not wonder if the Irish folk as a whole hated anything and 
everything that bore the name of England; and since they could have 
no means of distinguishing the sheep from the goats, confounded the 
innocent and the guilty alike in a common sweeping ostracism. That 
as a whole they do no such thing is a weighty testimony to a national 
character. 

One doesn’t place too much emphasis on the genial attitudes of 
hotel staffs toward the English visitor. That could arise from pure self- 
interest or conventional business manners, the absence of which in a 
subordinate might entail unpleasant consequences. But when we got 
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away from the more formal town-environments into the remoter re- 
gions, where we encountered less sophisticated folk, who on however 
limited or humble a stage were at least the masters of their own conduct, 
whether riding their jaunting-cars or chaffering in their little shops, 
asking our way at a puzzling cross-road or threading our car through 
a thronging herd of uncertain dairy cows, in their cottages or on their 
streets, there was the same genial bonhomie in their response. | can- 
not recall a single instance such as I saw scrawled on a wall in Perth- 
shire, of “English go home’. Yet if “ancient sorrows be most reverent” 
they have surely had fiercer provocation. It was scarcely even a question 
of a capacity to treat old feuds objectively; they seemed to have been 
forgotten. Even the much more recent “Black-and-Tans” were never 
once alluded to. And there was no question of any mistaken identities. 
Quite apart from the tell-tale “GB” on our licence plate, two of our 
three at least were like Simon Peter in Pilate’s hall—their speech be- 
wrayed them. 

This one or that had visited, dwelt, or laboured in one or another 
locality in England; some even proved familiar with the regions of our 
own personal acquaintance there; and all alike seemed to share our own 
delight in our first visit to Ireland. We were also welcomed as Canadi- 
ans, with many inquiries regarding a land of which they had obviously 
heard much; but if I may so express it, we found we did not require 
any Canadian or other counter-balance to tip the scale against possibil- 
ity of anti-English spleens. One dear old soul was returning homeward 
with her daughter, probably from mass (it was Sunday). Our ladies, 
who-—like myself—had never before seen such a gathering of the 
donkey-clans as we encountered in Western Ireland, asked (and re- 
ceived) permission to photograph their little turnout. As the outcome 
of the ensuing conversation, the younger lady and my wife are now on 
“pen-pal” footing. 

These experiences accorded closely with my Canadian memories 
of Irish Catholic friends of years ago; one of whom had been reared on 
the estates of a titled owner who was a byword above all the Galileans 
in the evil times. Coupling these with other former neighbours who 
had dwelt as Protestant among Catholics both in north and south, I 
came to the broad (tentative) conclusion that if politicians of one 
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school or another had never blown up the fires, the peoples could 
probably have lived down their differences and dwelt in peace. A very 
likable priest, a fellow-Yorkshireman with myself (though I fancy 
of Irish extraction), who was spending his annual holiday at Killarney 
and with whom I fell into conversation, was very much of the same 
opinion. 

These general impressions were reinforced by another artificial 
division, which seemed to reveal itself as an unmistakable doctrinaire 
fad: the Keltic Revival, in its everyday language aspects at any rate. 
I believe it is H. V. Morton who mentions the case of some poor girl 
hoping to secure some domestic post in England, who was turned back 
because she couldn't pass the language test. One very soon encounters 
the bilingual finger posts on the highways. Perhaps from stern necessity, 
since it is ipso facto the stranger for whom these guides are needed, 
the Irish form of the names is still spelt in English letters. But one is 
left with a disquieting suspicion that many of the “Irish” forms are no 
aboriginal natives, but a kind of synthetic Esperantine fungoid, now 
evolved in spelling for the first time. The universal kill- of Irish place- 
names had most certainly to be phonetically spelt thus by English 
scribes from the utterance of native speakers. But that essentially 
superfluous letter C has been selected to (mis )represent the initial K; 
and Cil Airne is now the official form of Killarney! 

We ran up against an interesting instance of some popular re- 
actions to the language question. After a longish drive through a 
sparsely-populated and tealess tract, we came one warm afternoon 
to the small town of Killorglin with our tongues hanging out! Early 
Closing Day, and not a tea shop open! My wife looked in at a very 
modest (open) cottage door, and told our tragic tale. The ministering 
angel within melted at our plight, and agreed to cater to our needs. 
Her cottage was humble but spotless. During our tea her elder lad 
came in from school. More to avoid the appearance of snootery than 
for any special reason, my wife asked him—“Well, what have you been 
studying to-day? Do you learn Irish. . .?” “A great deal too much 
Irish!,” interposed their mother. She was an Irishwoman with an 
English husband, whom she had met while on war work in England. 
She was somewhat bitter on the uselessness of Irish in the outer world; 
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and upon the amount of time wasted on it, which of course had to be 
filched from far more important subjects. 

As it stood this was of course a purely ex parte statement, which 
might or might not be a reliable index of Irish thinking. Shortly after, 
I had a chance to apply a rough but interesting test. It was raining 
cats and dogs in Cork; and our ladies had vanished (shopwards) on 
their lawful occasions. As I frequently do when marooned in a strange 
hotel with only rather hackneyed reading-matter, I picked up the local 
(Southern Ireland) Directory, and began another hunt for strange 
names. I noted occasional names here and there, printed in the Erse 
characters. They were as readily perceptible as italics, in fact they 
were conspicuous, sticking out like a sore thumb; partly owing to 
their rarity. I took the trouble to note their numbers; and I also made 
a rough computation from the number of names to an average column 
multiplied by the number of pages, of the total in the book. The Erse 
characters, indicating, I presume, those stern patriots who bowed no 
knee in the House of Rimmon, totalled 176 in toto; but of these there 
were twelve in one entry and forty-four in another, entered en bloc 


under the sub-heading of some organization, and probably inserted 
by their Secretary. Making allowance for inset advertisements, there 
were roughly some 190,000 names in toto, and 120 individual insertions 
in the Erse! The good lady at Killorglin was probably not the only one. 





Issues and Isms 


—Toward a New Humanism— 


by 


ArtTuuR L. PHELPS 





An address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Queen’s Summer 
School Association, July, 1959. The author appends the note: “This being a talk 
to—or with—students, I hesitated before allowing it to appear in print in this 
form. Yet upon reflection, it stands as delivered: I doubted that I could make it 
any better, and the Editor did not wish it any worse”. 





| suppose isms come from issues. 

The issue between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism is 
concerning the nature and source of ultimate authority and the isms 
are the result of trying to handle the issue. 

The logic of the Protestant premise is humanism; ultimately as 
a form of a — theism. 

The logic of the Roman Catholic premise is the ignominy of man 
—man reduced and conditioned beneath the panoply of God. 

But that is not what I came to talk about. That is but an illustration. 

The isms exist because there are issues. 

I think the immediately operative issues for us today are three: 
one, all inclusive, two, secondary formulations: 

a) the issue of human continuity on a planet, 

b) the issue of the nature and destiny of man, 

c) the issue of white supremacy. 

These issues spawn isms of many sorts. 

Let me select three: militarism, humanism, racism. 

I want to begin with the last. 

The mind of man, operating through his science, seems to ac- 
cumulate evidence today that there is no inherent and initial difference 
as to inferiority or superiority in mankind related to colour or economic 
level. Difference in pace and type of development from the initial 
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potential there may be, but no radical basic difference. This makes 
it as absurd for the fading whites to cling to assumptions of superiority 
as it is for the coloured East to assume, technological opportunity now 
being theirs, that they should be lords of earth. Humanity on the 
earth is one sort of thing. 

When we on our side give up racism as a doctrine of white 
superiority many things happen. Our pleasant reassuring political way 
is destroyed. The whole apparatus of dogmatic western religion is 
put under sceptical inspection alongside other world dogmatisms. A 
thousand and one heretofore easy social and cultured assumptions 
disintegrate. In a word, the comfort of western white supremacy goes. 
It is pretty hard for the western white to realize the extent to which 
he has heretofore assumed that supremacy. It isn’t only numbers alone 
in that awakened non-white world of men and women; it is capacity 
and potential and creative drive that is in demonstration. Literally, 
the western white today is like a knocked-out boxer coming to and 
wondering where he is and what has happened to him. It means the 
end of an ism as we have used it. Perhaps to make way for a new ism— 
humanism freed of some limiting philosophic definitions and enriched 
in a fresh way. 

And that is the second ism I mentioned; bred from the issues 
man faces when he studies himself. 

T. H. Huxley was naive in some things, but surely not naive in 
his distrust of forms of authority based on the supernatural; for him 
(at least in his attempt at a clarification) man’s hopes, fears, ecstasies 
and dreams were all in nature—in man himself—and thence had the 
only and the adequate authority. The task of man was to explore all 
nature made available to him with all capacities that same nature 
endowed him with. 

All this has a bearing on the state of affairs in which we find 
ourselves today. Every religion of the world, whatever its panoply 
of organized authority based on dogmatised revelation, is being re- 
assessed, or reassessing itself, compelled by Sputnik and that boy’s toy 
space ship. Man’s verbalized and heretofore imperative beliefs con- 
cerning “God and man and immortality” have lost their conventionally 
accepted sanctions. Religion, for millions of us, no longer offers comfort 
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and private sustenance and a solvent for all problems by dismissal or 
postponement on acceptable terms as once it seemed to do. Indeed, 
it may be questioned if the ceremonial televised at the elevation of a 
Pope and the earnest doings of a world convention of Jehovah's 
Witnesses similarly publicized do more than present a spectacle whose 
underlying body of beliefs seems only more alien to the modern mind 
as the spectacle is more vivid. Manifestly, one kind of acceptance in 
the realm of belief and therapeutic comfort has gone. Churches are 
filled with well groomed and well meaning but essentially bereaved 
worshippers. Amiable and busy club societies and bingo festivals are 
substitutes for any operative energy from belief in a solicitous and 
directive God and an immortality of preserved identity in a dogma’s 
heaven or a dogma’s hell. Man has lost his operative definitions of 
God, but he has not yet come to an operative realization of Man. 


But this may not be properly accounted a loss for Man. 


Instead of a masochistic morality based on fear of punishment 
and hope of reward in a hypothetical thereafter, a shift of emphasis, 
another concept—that of present responsibility towards present things 
—is operative among us, a life for the spirit of man on earth expressed 
in goodwill, kindliness, the possibility of beauty and strength in human 
relationship, a life which does not need, but need not deny, another 
life and a surviving entity. Informed and thoughtful people today 
are not so much concerned about the nature of God as about the nature 
of the United Nations. There are some Christians who think this is 
the essence of the significance of the Man of Galilee. 


If this humanism be numbered among our isms it is surely our 
most reassuring and inclusive one. It can go back to Virgil and 
Lucretius and come down to us through Wordsworth and Bertrand 
Russell. It is the glory of the potential of the nature of man. It domesti- 

cates the idea of God into the verity of humanity. 


And it is this -ism which makes the third I am about to comment 
on a blasphemy. You may remember that first issue: the issue of human 
continuity on a planet. The terrible ism that issue spawns today with 
a pervasive potency heretofore without parallel in the history of the 
world is militarism. 
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And the essence of this ism, so widely tolerated and accepted 
among us all, lies in its calculated preparation for the annihilation of 
man. Just that. In its essence, that and only that. 

In all past times human continuity on this planet was generally 
assumed. Out of that assumption came our various isms as ways for 
organizing the continuity. Political and economic thought patterned 
nazism, communism, state-ism. Democracy, translated to an ism and 
lifted to its n‘h significance would, I like to think, be that inclusive, 
terrific ism, humanism. 

And that humanism, interpreted as belief in the worth of man, is 
now being denied, threatened and blasphemed—it is the last right word 
—by militarism whose essence, in the scale and scope of things today, 
is man’s corruption and denial of himself. This is the tragedy of your 
day, young people, that man by his own capacities makes the blue- 
prints for his own end. And this because, blind, he ceases to see himself 
as man. 

Those jet planes roaring and rumbling out of sight above us in 
the sky, so intricate and beautiful in their nice exactitude of mech- 


anized construction, so terrible in their power—they are all really 
only for death, for mass death and massive destruction, geared to a 
gigantic network of annihilating agencies for making cities cinders 
and countrysides and seas and rivers uninhabitable. Even Jonathan 
Swift, in the fourth book of Gulliver's Travels, condemning human 
stupidity and pride, could not anticipate the colossal, the grotesque 
magnitude of the irrationality of these days. 


Two of my isms have come in clash, you see: man’s humanism 
and man’s militarism. 

I think all this is not soft headedness and sentimentalism. This 
is the coldest sanity and the hardest realism; if we value human life. 

War today is obsolete as a means for preserving anybody's con- 
tinuity. Nor will the folk magic of civil defense save us. Civil defense 
is sheer malignant nonsense—except as a misguided and dangerous 
interim public tranquilizer. Conceivable, and barely conceivable, is 
a measure of civil salvage. 

.... 1 think I know what some of you are thinking: if only the 
Russians would be as magnanimous, as informed, as friendly as the 
Americans. 
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Be that as it may, I find I cannot divide humanity simply and 
dogmatically into innocence and guilt. I find I must believe, or at least 
hopefully conjecture, that there are urbane and cultivated minds at 
work on the other side too. I find I must believe that if both sides could 
repair the ravages of their own propaganda there might be a humanistic 
rather than a militaristic way for us humans. I believe further that the 
first steps towards that end, on both sides of the dark curtain, is a 
general acknowledgment that defense, military and civil, against 
modern war is completely obsolete. A common human realization of 
that, I think, may yet lift the dark curtain; with human shoulders under 
it from both sides. Paradoxically, it may be that the scientists and the 
military men are going to show the way, not the politicians and the 
parsons. As for the latter . . . but never mind. It was Tennyson who 
said: “The churches have killed their Christ”. That may have been a 
dramatic extravagance. 

What I have said to you tonight assumes a pretty troubled world. 
The beatniks and the sickniks of your generation, it may be, sense 
that more than you do, here on this pleasant campus. 

It is a troubled world. 

I suggest you consider, among the isms, an informed and expanded 
humanism as a possible solvent for the current blasphemies. 

And—by the way—that is something rather broader and more 
inclusive than courses in “the humanities” of the arts segment in our 
universities. 





Hurt 
by 
ALDEN A. NOWLAN 


Wyte I grow up there ain't nothin’ ever gonna hurt me. Not 
ever, Stevie used to tell me, doubling up his grimy fists until 
his knuckles whitened, and snarling like a small, trapped animal, a fox 
or a feral cat maybe, as he squeezed back the tears at the corners of 
the eyes that looked ridiculously huge in his peaked ten-year-old’s 
face. 

Hed say that after the health nurse sent him home from school 
because there were lice in his whiskey-coloured mop of hair again or 
after one of the kids teased him about his old man getting drunk and 
losing his job at the mill for probably the tenth time that summer, 
and maybe after mum or somebody tried to give him a second-hand 


polo shirt. 


The only plans I'd made for growing up were that I was going 
to be a cowboy, a locomotive engineer, a pirate and maybe pitcher 


for the Brooklyn Dodgers. Stevie lived in a trailer across the bridge 
from our farm. I thought it must be wonderful to live in a trailer and 
not have somebody yelling at you all the time to take off your rubbers 
when you came in the house. 

Stevie’s old man yelled at him plenty but only when he was drunk. 
When he was sober he let him do whatever he liked. Stevie went to 
school when he wanted to go and when he was bored with it he stayed 
home or spent the day on the marsh or in the woods. He fixed his own 
meals and sometimes ate six chocolate bars and a bottle of pop for 
supper. 

Stevie wasn’t like any of the other kids who came to school in 
dirty sweat shirts and were sent home lousy. There were a dozen kids 
in Hastings Mills public school like that. Muscular thirteen year-olds 
spending their fifth year in Grade V, knowing that next year they'd 
be free to chuck their exercise books and get a job on somebody’ s farm 
or at the mill. Wet-nosed little girls who wore wrinkled dresses that 
almost tickled their ankles and stole everything from the Junior Red 
Cross treasurv.to the buttons on the teacher’s coat. Stevie never studied 
and he was usually at the head of the class. When he wasn’t in first 
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place it was because he'd stayed home the week we had exams, lying 
on his belly in the grass in front of the trailer reading a book old man 
Simms had given him, or picking lady's slippers in the swamp or 
building the biggest kite we’d ever seen, or something like that. Old 
man Simms was supposed to be crazy and rich. Eventually he was 
buried by the parish. Every Hallowe'en he patrolled his farm with a 
shotgun loaded with rock salt. Naturally, stealing his mail box was 
the finest adventure of the year. He liked Stevie and gave him a book 
called The Boy’s Book of Heroes, all about people like Xerxes and 
Xenophon and Achilles and Napoleon. Stevie read it all that summer 
we were ten. When I went over to the trailer after school or on Satur- 
days and suggested we play war, I always wanted to fight Nazis and 
Japs but Stevie wouldn't play unless we fought Persians or Trojans. 

The more Trojans we killed in the games the better Stevie liked 
it. We picked cat-tails in the swamp, dried them in the sun and used 
them as torches when we razed Troy. Stevie sprinkled half a box of 
salt on the burnt grass and said that’s what you were supposed to do 
when you conquered a city because then “there won't never be any- 
thing grow there anymore”. At the end I always had to be Hector 
and he was Achilles and killed me with a wooden sword. He swung 
the sword with furious intensity, forcing me to back away from him. 
His teeth clinched and his eyes were slits in his white face. He was 
quick as a cat and sometimes sharp smacks from the sword on my arms 
and chest goaded me into bringing my stave down on his shoulder or 
wrist with all my strength and anger behind the blow so that it left 
a red blotch that gradually turned blue wherever it hit. After hitting 
him I was alwavs ashamed. But he'd say, “that’s the way, Skip, that’s 
the way to do it” and keep boring in until we agreed that I was dead 
and went swimming. 

Stevie couldn't bear to see real things die. My brother Chuck 
let us go out with him to try out a new .22 and Stevie liked watching 
him shoot holes through a tomato can and knock chips off the fence 
posts but when he sent a squirrel spinning out of a tree and we walked 
over and looked down at the little limp bundle of fur and blood, 
Stevie’s lips were shivering as if someone had dropped an icicle down 
the neck of his shirt and his eyes looked exactly like those of a fawn 
the dogs killed one winter in the field back of our house. 
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‘Why did you have to kill it?” he said and Chuck looked down 
at him, not knowing what to say, and Stevie started crying, pressing 
his palms into his eyes. 

The winter after that, he found all of Bill Taylor's rabbit snares 
and stole them. 

Sometimes when I went over to the trailer, Stevies old man was 
drunk on moonshine or homebrew or vanilla extract. One Saturday 
he'd be lying on the sofa with his shirt and boots off, singing at the 
top of his voice and ending each verse with an explosion of laughter. 
Then next Saturday he’d be pounding the walls with his fists and 
swearing and crying at the same time or maybe lying on the floor or in 
the grass, snoring and mumbling in his sleep, waking up every little 
while to vomit. 

When he was happy-drunk and wanted to sing he gave Stevie 
cigarettes. When it was summer we sat on the ground behind the 
trailer, with our bare knees drawn up under our chins, and smoked, 
with Stevie inhaling like a man and me just letting the cigarette burn 
down as I held it in my mouth. Stevie had no “respect” for his old man, 
not the kind of respect pop was always telling me I was supposed to 
have for him, but when he passed out and started shivering Stevie 
threw a coat over his shoulders. And Sunday mornings when the old 
man was too sick to go himself, Stevie went down to the store and got 
him a couple of bottles of vanilla to sober up on. 

Sometimes I met him on my way to Sunday School, me itching and 
sweating in my starched shirt and my toes aching in leather shoes. 
He'd be barefoot and wearing a pair of dirty denim shorts. He'd have 
the vanilla bottles in a paper bag and maybe be carrying something 
crazy like a big bouquet of daisies in the other hand. Once or twice 
I went back to the trailer with him and after the old man drank the 
vanilla he’d give us whatever change he had in his pockets and we'd 
go back to the store and buy some chocolate bars with old Mason, the 
storekeepez, teasing me about what Pop would do to me if he found 
out about me running around with Stevie when I was supposed to 
be in Sunday School, and then short-changing us because he knew 
I wouldnt dare tell. Stevie wasn’t afraid to tell, but he ignored it. He 
took it for granted that people were going to cheat him every chance 
they got. 
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Then we'd go swimming in the creek and I'd feel free and fine, 
pulling my torturing Sunday clothes off and feeling the soreness ooze 
out of my feet when we ran across the coll mud toward the water. 
One Sunday on the creek bank Stevie tried to teach me to play cards, 
giving me half his money and then manipulating the pieces of greasy 
pasteboard until he’d won it all back. 

He didn't laugh when he won. Stevie seldom laughed at anything. 
When he smiled it wasn’t a kid’s grin. I thought it was like Mom 
smiled sometimes when you weren't quite sure she was smiling at you 
or at anything you could see but maybe at something inside her you 
couldn’t understand, something that was even a little sad. Stevie 
found a duck with a broken leg and made it a splint out of a shingle 
and kept it in a box in the trailer, trying to get it to eat bread crumbs, 
and after a week it died. When he knelt down to coax it to eat he 
always had that funny, sad little smile. 

When he did laugh his whole body vibrated with it and he'd roll 
on the ground, hugging himself and laughing, until tears ran down 
his cheeks and he blew his nose and rocked back and forth, trying to 
get his breath. His laughter always scared me a little and I'd punch 
him in the chest and yell at him and once I threw a dipperful of cold 

water in his face and he only laughed harder. 

When Stevie cried it was never for the reasons the rest of the 
kids cried. Miss Grant, who taught school at Hastings Mills the year 
I was ten, strapped him every time he skipped school and while she 
was smacking him he bit his lower lip and blinked at the blackboard 
and after it was over he went back to his desk and spat on his palms 
and thumbed his nose at her elaborately as she turned her back, so 
that everyone laughed. 

But one noon hour when he had nothing for lunch except a gooey 
chocolate bar and she offered him some of her sandwiches, he bolted 
away from her and afterwards I found him in the woodshed, lying 
face down in the sawdust, his shoulders tremulous with sobbing. 

That was one of the times that he told me when he grew up 
nothing was ever going to hurt him. 

“When I grow up, Skip, there ain’t nothin’ ever gonna hurt me,” 
he said. But he didn’t stop crying. 





Review Article 





Biography in Depth 
—The “Whole Soul” of Wordsworth— 
by 
KATHLEEN COBURN 


The chaos that a poet tames may be horizontally or vertically considered. 
The chaos of the world of affairs from horizon to horizon and the confusions 
of personal adjustment to the clock and the calendar from birth to death meet 
somewhere in him as a focal point for his poems—which again disperse to become 
in their place and time, new factors in a new chaos to be ordered by others. 
This is why a study of Wordsworth’s politics and a study of his education 
cover so much of the same ground, and why, if illuminating about Wordsworth 
the poet, they are relevant even to an age that is bothered by Wordsworth 
rather than idolatrous of him. 

Here are two studies of Wordsworth’s intellectual life,* the one surveying 
his whole life from the angle of politics, the other studying the kind of educa- 
tion offered by the Cambridge of his day, his preparation for and reactions 
to it, with some discussion of its consequences for his mature poetry. Both 
books assemble facts and quote instances with cogent insight and interest in 
Wordsworth the poet, and both do a bit of special pleading, the one emphasiz- 
ing the consistency, even the soundness, and in the end, the mellow humaneness, 
of Wordsworth’s development from radical to Tory, the other the persistence 
of influences from Cambridge liberalism, even after the rejection of Godwinian 
rationalism and as late as the period of the Poems in Two Volumes of 1807. 

F. M. Todd’s study is interesting rather for the new emphasis he places 
on certain aspects of the story, while at the same time seeing the whole, than 
for new materials ferretted out. His fresh approach arises patently from 
his willingness to look at the existing data anew for himself, and to put the 
facts together in his own way. It is a sympathetic way, bent on understanding 
the process that was Wordsworth, rather than on calling names; in fact Mr. 
Todd’s main thesis is that the old formulae—renegade, lost leader—for Words- 
worth’s decline into the Ecclesiastical Sonnets and The Excursion are glib over- 
simplifications. 


*POLITICS AND THE POET, A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. By F. M. Todd. London: 
Methuen. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1957. Pp. 238. $5.00 

WORDSWORTH’S CAMBRIDGE EDUCATION. By Ben Ross Schneider, Jr. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press. Toronto: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 278. %6.50. 
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The public scene and the personal events are finely dovetailed. Nor does 
Mr. Todd ever forget that the raison d’étre for a biography of Wordsworth is 
Wordsworth’s poems, even if at times his political subject and his interest in 
tracing the conservative development somewhat distort, inevitably, the literary 
picture. In the chapter on the rich creative period in 1802, Mr. Todd ignores 
those spontaneous and lyrical outbursts such as “The cock is crowing” and “I 
wandered lonely as a cloud”, which had their sources in personal life, in the 
intimacy with Dorothy now given an extra flush of fearful joy by the prospect 
of a third person entering into their domestic companionship, and by whatever 
else of conscious poignancy and unconscious intimations helped to produce 
that 1802 spring harvest of poems. With a view to careful preparation for 
the change in Wordsworth’s views in October 1802 with the French invasion 
of Switzerland, Mr. Todd stresses instead Wordsworth’s frequent use, earlier 
in this year, of the traditional sonnet form, his interest at that time in Milton’s 
sonnets, and thence deduces Wordsworth’s fresh awareness of a more tra- 
ditionally patriotic kind of republicanism, the seventeenth-century English re- 
publicanism of Milton. Perhaps there is an over-weighting here. After all, 
Wordsworth’s first published poem, in 1787, was a sonnet, as Mr. Todd himself 
reminds us, “in the leftish European Magazine”. And Dorothy's Journals sug- 
gest that factors other than an inclination towards literary formalism were upper- 
most—some quite casual ones like the weather, others deeper even than the 
search for poetical models or political justifications. Yet the point about Words- 
worth’s affection for tradition is certainly in itself valid; Wordsworth did wish 
his days to be “bound each to each in filial piety”, a filial piety that would 
bind him to his own country’s past. 

There is something very satisfactory in having Wordsworth’s political bio- 
graphy looked at in this positive way, rather than with the more usual attitude 
towards it as simply an apostasy. In doing so Mr. Todd draws firm attention 
to important attitudes widely shared by Wordsworth’s contemporaries, such as 
the strong pacifist feelings among the English sympathizers with the French 
Revolution, and more lightly, the Unitarian elements in British radicalism, or 
the influence of individuals like the preacher Joseph Fawcett, and the publisher 
William Jchnson, and their wide circles. The chapter on France is specific 
and clarifying on how opposition and extravagant denunciation forced the 
pace of radical movements in England, sketchy on the ideas and atmosphere 
in the France Wordsworth visited—on for instance the groups of Britons that 
included Walking Stewart, James Watt Jr., Thomas Cooper, and others. 

In general a similarly widespread public indulgence in confusions is found 
both during the wars and after the peace when Wordsworth was not alone 
in regarding military victory as signifying divine approval of the English system 
of government and re Tigion. Nor does Mr. Todd neglect the deleterious effect 
even on intelligent men of war itself. At the same time the finer details of 
Wordsworth’s special social experience are attended to, such as the influences 
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on him of the attitudes of the estatemen of the rural north, “small independent 
proprietors of land . . . men of respectable education” as Wordsworth described 
them; and as Mr. Todd well says 
. their piety, their strong feeling for the traditions of the past, the strength 
of their local attachments — all these traits Wordsworth cherished as sources of 
their felicity and potential sources of his own. Inevitably they stimulated his own 
religious sentiments, his patriotism and his historical sense. But, more important, 
ever since the Lyrical Ballads, he had been concerned not with those aspects of 
human existence which call for modifications, but with the sources of joy and 
consolation inherent in the unchangeable elements of man’s environment: the per- 
manent forms of nature, the fundamental domestic affections and sympathies. He 
wished attention drawn not to the existing imperfections of social or political organiza- 
tion, but to those unalterable and inalienable springs of pleasure which even an 
‘unjust state of society’ could not endanger. As John Stuart Mill saw, the funda- 
mental implication of his poetry was its rejection of ‘struggle or imperfection’ ” 
Cautiously and kindly, Wordsworth’s drift towards complacency is admitted, 
though the slightest straws hinting at tolerance and enlightenment are grasped 
at eagerly, and his humanitarian consistency is perhaps protested too much. 
Need Wordsworth’s egotistical and Tory prejudices be glossed over? He needs 
no such protection. Surely his objection to having Blackwood’s in the house 
1s not to be taken at quite face value, at least as it is stated in the quotation 
from a letter to Wrangham, in which something grander than personal um- 
brage is registered. “I know little of Blackwood’s Magazine, and wish to know 
less. I have seen in it articles so infamous that I do not chuse [Why is Words- 


worth’s conservative spelling altered?] to let it enter my doors.” Sara Hutchin- 


“ 


son was less guarded in her letters: . we females have a great curiosity 
to see the reviews &c of Wms Poems &c . . . but as Wm will not suffer it to 
come into the house with his knowledge we must smuggle it.” 

And of Mr. Todd’s defence of Wordsworth’s attitude towards the Reform 
Bill one can only ask whether historians of society consider it sound or even 
sensible at this time of day to argue such a case from such concepts as 


these: 
“On logical grounds the Tory case was palpably stronger. In reply to the demand 
for a radical alteration in the electoral system they demanded proof, first, of the 
actual suffering caused by the existing arrangements, and, secondly, of the solid 
benefits to be conferred upon the people by the new ones; both these proofs the 
Whigs were unable to supply.” (Italics are mine.) 
For all that one may quarrel with details, the broad lines are chalked 
in fairly, and on the question of whether Wordsworth’s later politics ruined 


his later poetry, the summarizing statements are, up to a point, unexceptionable. 
“The bitterness with which he waged the struggle, the animosity which it of 
necessity stimulated, were themselves no fit accompaniments of an inspiration which 
drew its strength from far different emotional sources. I believe it is also true to say that 
his conviction of the necessity of counterbalancing certain tendencies in the spirit 
of his age diverted his poetry into a didactic and moralizing vein which was disas- 
trous to it.” 

But one questions the further analysis: 
“It has been apparent that the move to conservatism was but one aspect, one 
expression of a gradual modification of outlook which showed itself in his religious 
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development, by a move to orthodoxy, and in the artistic, by a closer attention to 
and respect for poetic tradition. Wordsworth’s poetry suffered a change of emphasis 
from the spontaneity of his original inspiration to formalism, from the spirit of 
‘Expostulation and Reply’ to that of the ‘Ode to Duty’. If we would seek a reason 
for the poetic decline other than the mere passage of time, we should turn our 
attention, not to the Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland, but rather to 
the ‘Ode to Duty’ and even to the Ecclesiastical Sonnets.” 

There is a curious back-fire in the implied severance of literary and poli- 
tical dynamics in the suggestion that a growing respect for literary tradition 
will sufficiently provide a “reason for the poetic decline”. Then similarly will 
respect for tradition account for a (thus admitted ) political decline? Mr. ‘Todd 
does not give us the old banalities about the general impossibility of mixing 
poetry and politics; he is interested in Wordsworth because he did mix them. 
But is it not begging the explanation to refer the enquiry about the poetic 
decline back wholly to the poems? Is the notion that poetry involves the 
whole man adhered to only in theory and not practically? 

I should like to raise a similar question, or rather a question with a similar 
basis, in regard to Mr. Schneider's interesting study of Wordsworth’s Cambridge 
Education, but not without first recording some of the very useful services 
performed in that work. Mr. Schneider makes specific our vague knowledge 
of the Hawkshead school, Wordsworth’s Cambridge, his Godwinian stage, and 
the intellectual aftermath in which Cambridge liberalism and Newton and 
mathematics persisted as cogent forces in Wordsworth’s work, even while his 
rebellion against Cambridge snobbery and system-making and “the independent 
intellect” (independent of feeling) was vigorous and was dictating his choice 
of subjects and theories about poetry as well as his mood and way of writing. 
As Mr. Schneider truly says in his Preface, “The common hypothesis that 
Wordsworth owed much to the tradition that he appeared to be rejecting is 
not weakened here, but verified”. And the verification, based on a close study 
of the curriculum and texts studied at Hawkshead, to begin with, and then 
of the formal side of the education offered by Cambridge, brings many things 
clearly to light. Yet the extent of Wordsworth’s traditionalist sentiments and 
the essentially gentlemanly character of his youthful radicalism are perhaps 
understated. 

Wordsworth went up to the university unusually well-prepared in mathe- 

matics for which the Hawkshead school apparently deserved its high reputation. 
He was also fortified with excellent expectations in the way of law fellowships, 
and with friends and relations to assist him to obtain one. At the first Christmas 
examinations (Latin, Greek and Scripture ) he got a first, at examinations 
the spring following (Tacitus and Euclid), a second, which put him out of 
fellowship running He refused to read for honours, “a rejection”, as Mr. 
Schneider says, “of every real advantage he had in the world.” In_ this 
way he expressed his “feeling that [he] was not for that hour/Nor for that 
place.” Why? The C ambridge against which Wordsworth rebelled is here 
described in concrete detail in a way intelligible to university members today. 
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About the curriculum and the examinations it is illuminating to learn that 
“By Wordsworth’s time, only proficiency in Newtonian science could secure 
high honours for a B.A. degree candidate. No other field of knowledge 
counted.” It is illuminating to have Ciceronian expediency, in the social interest, 
and Paleyan expediency, in “self-interest”, discriminated, as dividing the “dis- 
sentient” goats and the conservative sheep, though Cambridge as a whole was 
“strongly infected with free-thinking, utility, and democracy”. And it is 
valuable to have the statement that “the conflict between Wordsworth’s previous 
political education and Political Justice has been over-emphasized” not only made, 
but documented with references to the Cambridge text-books and Cambridge 
teachers that dealt in theories of human perfectibility, necessity and_ utility, 
and pleasure and pain ethics. Mr. Schneider is careful (for example in the 
case of the influence of David Hartley) not to claim too much, while pointing 
out nevertheless that Hartley was a F ellow of Jesus College, and had an energetic 
disciple in John Webb, whose liberal importance is made thoroughly evident. 
There are numerous sidelights in the facts Mr. Schneider has brought together, 
sometimes from little known or little available or unobvious sources—such for 
instance as the facts about the great Porson’s radical connexions and that it 
was he who introduced Coleridge to Godwin. By Mr. Schneider's labours, the 
student of English literature is provided with considerable information, perhaps 
well enough known to students in other fields (e.g. to theologians)—such as 
the specific relation of the controversies over a new translation of the New 
Testament to unitarian and liberal thought—but easily missed in the beaten 
tracks of literary criticism. 

I trust I make it clear that this appears to me a useful and important 
book; and because of its quality and importance, and because it could become 
the model for many books on the education of poets, it raises a fundamental 
critical question. The last chapter is called “The intellectual revolt”, and its limits 
are correctly designated by the heading. But should the limits of a final chapter 
on Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education be the “intellectual” ones? 

Ever since John Livingston Lowes excited a whole generation with a study 
of the reading that lay behind “The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan’, 
criticism, however ungenerously it may sniff at Lowes’s purple passages, his 
fervid enthusiasm, his rejection of symbolism and interpretation, has followed 
his lead in paying attention to the books poets read. Lowes knew very well 
he was not explaining The Ancient Mariner. He was aware of “the deep well” 
of the unconscious, and of the mysteriousness of the process by which the 
materials of human experience become a created work of art, and of the im- 
possibility of explaining poetry as the end-product of a series of rational pro- 
cesses. It has been a natural sequel to Lowes’s work, that not only a_ poet's 
random or mature reading should be noticed, but his early reading and his 
formal studies from his first school days onwards. A great many more studies 
like Mr. Schneider’s could well be made—a study for instance of the curriculum 
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of Christ's Hospital and what it may have meant for English Literature. And 
Dr. Busby, always mentioned with vague awe—exactly what went on in the 
Westminster School of Dryden’s day, in addition to the floggings? We need to 
know much more about the rational levels of the educational experience of those 
who produce works of imagination. 

But do we not need also, and this question applies to the two studies 
under review, to know more, and think more, about “the deep well”? ‘Poetry 
calls the whole soul into activity” Coleridge said, and he meant not only in 
breadth, across the domains of politics, religion, science, and all human interests, 
but in depth, from all the layers of thought and feeling—conscious, semi-conscious, 
and unconscious. Without wading beyond our reach in treacherous waters in 
which we are not professionally expert, or being caught in the muddle of profes- 
sional controversy among rival schools of psychological thought, do not literary 
biographers as well as others have to come to terms with the last half-century’s 
new concepts of unconscious motivation? Do we not labour under the obligation 
at least to be aware of what the human problems are, to the limits of the best 
knowledge available? It would be unfair to suggest that Mr. Todd and Mr. 
Schneider are unaware of emotional conflicts in Wordsworth. Nevertheless both 
studies generally keep on the even tenor of their rational ways, yet in both of 
them the signs of appearances belying the realities, are surely legion. 

Resistance to a serious use of psychoanalytical concepts by serious scholars 
dies hard. Yet as W. L. Langer, President of the American Historical Association 
said in December 1957 in a notable presidential address‘ that should be in 
every Senior Common Room, 

“Many years of clinical work by hundreds of trained analysts have by now fortified 
and refined Freud's original theory of human drives, the conflicts to which they give 
rise, and the methods by which they are repressed or diverted. Psychoanalysis has 
long since ceased being merely a therapy and has-:-been generally recognized as a 
theory basic to the study of the human personality. How can it be that the historian, 
who must be as much or more concerned with human beings and their motivation 
than with impersonal forces and causation, has failed to make use of these findings?” 
And again, “In any event we historians must, if we are to retain our self-respect, 
believe that we can do better with the available evidence than the untrained 
popular biographer to whom we have so largely abandoned the field.” To 
readers of biographical and critical essays that do tap the resources of the 
new learning—such studies as Leon Edel’s Literary Biography (1957) — any 
biographical works of our time that do not take cognizance of these insights, 
however accurate and learned they may be in other respects, seem scarcely 
able fully to bear the burden of contemporary, and obligatory, human considera- 
tions. 


1 “The Next Assignment,” The American Historical Review LXIII, No. 2 (January, 1958). 
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THE HISTORY OF THE HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY, 1670-1870. By E. E. 
Rich, M.A., Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Imperial and Naval History, Cambridge. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Winston Churchill, Grand Seigneur of the 
Company of Adventurers trading into 
Hudson's Bay. Volume One, 1670-1763. 
London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society 
1958. Pp. xv +. 687. 


The History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Volume One, comes as the 
fitting culmination of some years of publish- 
ing on the part of the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society (in conjunction with the Champlain 
Society), during which a dozen volumes of 
Hudson’s Bay Company records, diaries 
and post journals have been printed. The 
whole project forms a lavish treatment of 
one aspect of Canadian history, a treatment 
so lavish as to arouse the envy of those 
whose interests are in less specialized 
fields. 

Professor Rich’s book maintains the high 
physical standards of its predecessors in 
respect to binding, typography and editorial 
carefulness, only one or two minor 
errors having been noticed by the reviewer. 
Of these the most serious is the mis- 
numbering of the parallels of latitude on 
the back end paper. 

Those who read it carefully wiil find 
an infinite degree of light cast upon a 
dozen large historical topics, and that not 
in any theorizing manner but simply by 
the incidents and episodes described. There 
is much, for example, to be learned about 
business history in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, much about general mercantile 
concepts, much about the European trade 
system. We get into areas of war and 
peace and follow the Company's fortunes 
through Ryswick, Utrecht and Paris. The 
exciting days when every dawn might bring 
a French war party from overland or a 
French ship in from seaward (and the 


absurd ease with which the French out- 
manoeuvred and outfought the English) 
come back to life. One could go on, but 
to go into detail would be to recapitulate 
the book. Metropolitanism, the frontier 
thesis, Indian relations, exploration, all 
these big topics and many more have light 
thrown on them in these pages. 


One major criticism may be made by 
a reviewer who otherwise has little but 
commendation: despite what has been just 
said, the book seems to have been written 
so close to its sources that much of it 
displays an oppressive weight of detail, 
not all of it significant. 


The work goes a long way to free the 
Company from some of the traditional 
charges made against it. Why was it not 
more enterprising? Why did it not send 
men up country to compete with the 
French on the headwaters? Why did it not 
expand its trade? The main answer to such 
questions was simply that “the company 
was not in business for its health”, but to 
make money. Nor was it in business to 
extend empire or display patriotism. It 
was in business to make money. This 
grubbing commercialism brought it through 
crises that proved too much for more 
adventurous collections of business men. 
In the seventeenth century patriotism, let 
alone pratriotic ardour, does not seem to 
have been a quality in prominent supply: 
French and English went over from one 
side to the other and back again apparently 
without sense of guilt. It was money that 
counted. 


The old Company is still sitting there, 
after nearly three centuries. It can afford 
to wear the smile that is said to appear 
on the face of the tiger, for are not all its 
rivals “insider”? 


Cotums Bay, ONTARIO 
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THREE CENTURIES AND THE ISLAND. 
By A. H. Clark. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xiii 4- 287. $10.00. 


This work is an expansion of three 
lectures delivered by the author at the 
University of London. He regards it as a 
pilot study for similar examinations of 
other parts of the new worlds in North 
America and elsewhere settled by Europ- 
eans. Dr. Clark, Professor of Geography 
at the University of Wisconsin, is a scholar 
of high repute, and for the writing of this 
book he has an additional and very im- 
portant endowment. Both of his parents 
and three of his grandparents were born 
in Prince Edward Island, and his feeling 
of empathy and familiarity with the prov- 
ince is revealed throughout this work. 

Dr. Clark has subjected Prince Edward 
Island to minute scrutiny in a study which 
is both intensive and extensive. He intro- 
duces the reader to the fair province as 
Jacques Cartier viewed it on June 29, 1534. 
He takes us through the various stages 
of development from the limited penetra- 
tion by the Acadians in the Sixteenth 
Century through the various movements of 
people from the British Isles down through 
three centuries of significant if not dramatic 
change and adjustment. He examines the 
major economic and political facets of the 
province's history. Clark has been most 
meticulous in his documentation. There 
are one hundred and fifty-five maps and 
sixteen tables illustrating the distribution 
of population by area and origin as well 
as detailed information on crops, livestock, 
and the changing patterns of farm owner- 
ship and land use. Some readers might 
complain that there is a proliferation of 
detailed and esoteric information, but by 
the inclusion of such complete and revealing 
data Clark has made his book a valuable 
reference work for those who would dip 
deeply into the history, economy and 
sociology of Canada’s smallest province. 

But although Three Centuries and the 
Island is thorough and comprehensive in 
its statistical detail, the author has succeed- 
ed in making of it a highly interesting and 
readable book and one whose appeal is 
not limited to the historian or the antiquar- 
ian. Indeed, in this day when a new aware- 
ness of the economic problems and prospects 


of the Atlantic region is apparent, this 
careful study and interpretation of Prince 
Edward Island’s position will prove of 
great value. 


HEATH MACQUARRIE 


OTTAWA 





SASKATCHEWAN. The Making of a 
University. By A. S. Morton. Revised and 
Edited by Carlyle King. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. viii + 120. 
$2.50. 


One should decidedly not read books 
before reviewing them. It is a most 
inhibiting experience. As soon as I saw 
this title a complete, balanced, striking 
introductory paragraph sprang immediately 
into crystal-clear form—a unique experience, 
as anyone who has ever done any reviewing 
will realize. Then I read the book. The 
whole beautiful paragraph melted away to 
nothing before the sober facts so carefully 
marshalled by the late Professor Morton. 
Eheu fugaces! 

There was an even worse tangle about 
the choosing of a site for the University 
of Saskatchewan than there had been the 
year before over that for the University of 
Alberta. In Alberta the Government had 
made the decision. In Saskatchewan the 
Government declared a policy of keeping 
the University out of politics and of leaving 
the choice of a site to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. With this green light everyone got 
into the act. Regina, Moose Jaw (whose 
prominent citizens threatened to “vote 
against any Government, Grit or Tory, 
which denies the University to Moose 
Jaw”), Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Battle- 
ford (“magnificent scenery of river valley 
. historic location”), even Fort 
Qu’Appelle, “far from the madding 
crowd”. It was as fine a political brawl as 
anyone could want. 

But the essential question of why Saska- 
toon was finally chosen is left almost 
emphatically unanswered in Professor 
Morton’s careful telling. Delegations from 
all of the competing cities were heard in 
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turn, Regina receiving the most favourable 
position at the end of the line so that its 
delegates made their case only after all 
the other arguments were in and their 
cases closed. Regina seemed to have all 
the advantages. In a contest with Saskatoon, 
the only serious conflict, all that Saskatoon 
could offer was bodily distance from control 
of the capital and a satisfaction of the 
claims of the earlier University (soon to 
become Emmanuel College). Against this 
Regina had all the advantages of a capital 
location which in the minds of many far 
outweighed possible disadvantages. With 
these latter President Murray had ranged 
himself emphatically. He had pieviously 
been neutral until a swing around the 
American Middle Western state universities 
convinced him firmly of the advantages of 
a capital location (so firmly in fact that 
when the Board of Governors made their 
decision he nearly resigned his post). Regina 
had four members on the Board against 
Saskatoon’s two, and an apparent majority 
with the other southern Saskatchewan 
members. And to cap it all Regina was 
prepared to spend $150,000 for a site to 
be donated to the University. Under the 
circumstances of balance which existed at 
this time this offer should have been 
decisive for the Board. And vet the Board 
of Governors, in a tense ballot (the only 
non-unanimous one in its long history, 
Professor Morton tells us), chose Saskatoon. 
Why? The best that Messrs. Clinkskill and 
Bell, the two Saskatoon members on the 
eight-man board, could promise was that 
a group of “Saskatoon citizens would 
“guarantee a site suitable and satisfactory 
to the Board .*. . at a cost not exceeding 
one hundred dollars an acre and of at least 
one thousand acres extent adiacent to the 
citv. This”. continues Mr. Clinkskill, “was 
used by Bell and myself as a trump card”. 
Now what sort of weird and wonderful 
western economics is this? Since when has 
a hundred thousand dollar obligation been 
able to trump a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar gift? 

By a probably not verv remarkable semi- 
centenarv coincidence this same question 
of the side for the universitv has been made 
the subiect of an excellent and fully 
documented article in Saskatchewan History 


(“The Contest for the University of 
Saskatchewan”, Winter Issue, 1959, Vol. 
XII, No. 1) by Miss Jean Murray, daughter 
of President Murray. With her family 
background all the ramifications of these 
doings must be as intimately familiar to 
her as they were to Professor Morton. She 
explored them at about twice his length 
and still draws on this crucial question 
nearly the same negative result. She has 
found that the decisive vote was that of 
Levi Thomson of Wolseley who believed, 
she says, quoting a letter which he wrote 
in 1909, “that it was in the interests of 
the University and the Province that the 
University should go to Saskatoon”. But 
why did he believe it? And why did the 
Board vote as it didé No answer here 
either. When two highly reputable historians 
working independently of each other, each 
intimately familiar with all of the facts, 
each agreeing perfectly in all detail, never- 
theless come out independently with the 
same blank, a perplexed outlander can only 
look on in silent wonder . . . and return to 
the rest of the book he is reviewing. 
This tantalizing gap—under the circum- 
stances it would perhaps be unfair to call 
it a flaw—is the only one in Professor 
Morton's narrative. On the whole he has 
succeeded so well with a genre bristling with 
peculiar difficulties that I am inclined to 
classify the sober excellence of the book 
as brilliant. For an old-time faculty member 
to write the history of a fifty-year-young 
university the temptation must be over- 
whelming to fall into a sort of incoherent 
nostalgia: “First there was President Blank, 
that great man. . . . Then in nineteen 
hundred and such and so the Faculty of 
Engineering was added. They had their 
first lectures in the old stone building on 
the NE corner of the campus. . . . And 
do you remember old Cloche-Cloche, the 
French professor? Ah, there was a char- 
acter. .. .” There is none of this rambling 
nonsense here. Professor Morton was too 
much of an historian to fall into the trap. 
This is a solid piece of historical research, 
proceeding from an _ original situation 
through ideas and men to the final con- 
clusion of a created institution. Professor 
King, the editor, doesn’t say so in so many 
words but he gives the impression of being 
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a little puzzled at the form of the manu- 
script Professor Morton left on his death, 
a history of the university to 1920 and an 
apparently irrelevant tail in the form of an 
appreciation of President Murray. Professor 
Morton was trying to avoid the sort of 
nostalgic nonsense I have just burlesqued. 
But the influence of President Murray 
could not be avoided. The influence of a 
first president on a young university, if 
he is a vigorous one on the order of 
Presidents Murray and Tory, must be de- 
cisive for the form and subsequent growth 
of the university. Had appreciation of this 
been allowed to enter into the main 
narrative the sheer bulk of that part of the 
narrative would have had the effect of 
dwarfing all the other persons connected 
with the story. Hence the removal of the 
appreciation to the end. It says much for 
Professor Morton's mastery of the craft 
of history that he has kept all the other 
factors in the situation in their proper 
proportion. As his manuscript was left in 
incomplete form one may hazard a guess 
that he was himself perplexed about the 
final form which it should take. 


I have seemed to ignore Professor King. 
I do not intend to. I have myself revised 
and edited an historical manuscript left 
on the death of its author in an extremely 
rough form. With this certificate of ex- 
perience Professor King may perhaps be- 
lieve me when I say that I fully appreciate 
the amount of work which he has put into 
the editing, and how much the final form 
and polish is entirely his doing. 


This is, I repeat, a solid piece of historical 
writing. It deserves a national rather than 
a narrowly local audience. It is local history, 
to be sure, but it belongs to a field of 
national interest. The history of education in 
Canada is a vast near-totally-unexplored 
jungle. Here is a very competent and 
professional clearing of one small corner 
of it. 


GrEorGE SELF 


THe UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS. By Susanna 
Moodie, ed. by Robert L. McDougall. 
Toronto: MacMillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 
1959. Pp. xxxiii + 298. $5.00. 
NORTH-WEST OF SIXTEEN. By J. G. 
MacGregor. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart Ltd. 1958. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


First published in 1853, Mrs. Moodie’s 
Life in the Clearings is a sequel cr com- 
plement to Roughing it in the Bush (1852), 
her excellent book about pioneer life which 
with Mrs. Traill’s The Backwoods of 
Canada (1836), Mrs. Stewart’s Our Forest 
Home (1889), and Samuel Strickland’s 
Twenty-Seven Years in Canada West 
(1853) has helped to establish the pre- 
eminence of the Otonabee School in early 
Canadian literature. Life in the Clearings, 
however, has remained almost unknown 
and is only now appearing in a Canadian 
edition. 

Ostensibly a_ travel-book, Life in the 
Clearings describes a boat trip that Mrs. 
Moodie took from Belleville to Niagara 
Falls. She was, however, no tourist taking 
notes in a strange land; her book is no 
listing, after the fashion of many early 
books of the kind, of places with a few 
remarks on each, but a discussion restricted 
almost entirely to colonial manners and 
customs as she knew them in Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, and especially in Belleville, Mrs. 
Moodie’s home. Actually Life in the Clear- 
ines is Mrs. Moodie having her say, not 
this time about the backwoods but about 
the towns that by the mid-century had 
become established along its fringes. In 
Roughing it in the Bush, she had written 
of her struggle for existence in the wilder- 
ness north of Peterborough; in Life in the 
Clearings she wished to interpret pioneer 
life in general rather than record her 
personal experiences in detail. One suspects 
that she hoped also to obviate some of the 
grumbling—not that it was groundless— 
which marked that book. Her voyage is 
simply a method of introducing comments 
on many _— subjects—education, Indians, 
funerals, women’s dress, picturesque scenery, 
and the evils of smoking and drinking to 
mention only a few of them. Mrs. Moodie 
knew Canada well and when slie is at her 
best as she is in her description of the 
circus, the camp meeting, the public lec- 
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ture, and the log drive and the flood on 
the Moira river, her book has historical 
interest and the sprightliness and immediacy 
of Roughing it in the Bush. Her characters 
ring true; her narrative moves quickly; 
she evokes atmosphere admirably. When 
she leaves Belleville, her hand is less cer- 
tain and she becomes more reportorial. Un- 
fortunately, too, the book becomes frag- 
mentary, for in addition to chapters meant 
for Roughing it in the Bush and a grue- 
somely-detailed murder story, it offers a 
long, interpolated, and satirical tale (per- 
haps Mr. Moodie’s) about life in the 
United States and discussion of the King- 
ston Penitentiary and a lunatic asylum that 
seem to echo Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit 
and American Notes. Not even Mrs. 
Moodie’s persistent tendency to moralize 
can bring them into the focus of her theme 
very successfully. Interesting as they may 
be in themselves, they leave the impression 
that they were fillers and that the book 
was a “quickie” designed to catch the 
market that Roughing it in the Bush had 
already created. 

As an interpreter of society, Mrs. Moodie 
seems to have wished to convince English- 
men to whom the book is avowedly ad- 
dressed, far more than Canadians, of the 
merits of respectability, humanitarianism, 
and middle-class philanthropy. She was in 
fact simply repeating what Dickens and 
others of the time were preaching in 
England itself. If she struck a compromise 
between the values of the frontier and 
those that she had held in Roughing it in 
the Bush, or of the New World and the 
Old to put it in other words, she did so 
in the same terms that many Victorians 
used in suggesting a compromise between 
Disareli’s Two Nations, the rich and the 
poor of England. She may have considered 
her values a way of offsetting what she 
felt were the undesirable effects of the 
frontier and American democracy — the 
obliteration of class distinction and the 
genteel tradition through too much free- 
dom— and they as a way of safely handling 
the increasing demands of the British labour- 
ing class for more, but for all that they are 
advocating the same compromises. Seen in 
this way, Life in the Clearines becomes a 
case history of British tradition and reform 
in early Canadian society and a significant 
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sequel to Roughing it in the Bush. 

To turn from Life in the Clearings to 
MacGregor’s North-West of Sixteen is to 
turn to a modern version of Roughing it 
in the Bush. His theme is the same: man’s 
age-old struggle with nature; his story is 
similar: the settlement of Canada, the ex- 
perience of one of those immigrant families, 
the Robinson Crusoes of the New World, 
who cleared and broke the land and built 
their homes on the periphery of civilization, 
often despite years of bone-wearying toil 
and heart-breaking frustration. More speci- 
fically, he writes of homesteading forty miles 
north of Edmonton during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. 

Unlike Mrs. Moodie, however, Mac- 
Gregor describes these experiences as 
memories of childhood, a fact that may 
explain why they appear in his book as 
much less harrowing than they probably 
were. Had his mother written of their 
recalcitrant cows and horses, of the forest 
fire, the wrecking of the new binder, the 
death of a new-born child, and their long 
fight with poverty the story would have 
probably been different. Their son is for 
the most part content to describe them, 
and with a pleasing refusal to become 
sentimental. Unfortunately he does so with 
a kind of matter-of-factness that not even 
the spice of humorous anecdote can over- 
come. Almost everything, whether a Christ- 
mas party or a hard day's threshing evokes 
the same response. His selection of details 
is most informative; he has a thorough 
first-hand knowledge of his subject. But 
his book lacks enough imaginative sympathy 
to make the most of them. With this 
quality, North-West of Stxteen would have 
been excellent, but even without it, Mac- 
Gregor’s story of pioneer life is still 
interesting and valuable social history. 


ALec Lucas 
McGriit UNIVERSITY 





Far Countries 


EAST TO WEST. A JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii + 243. $5.00. 


I once wrote a letter while flying over 
the Ionian Sea, though it was not a thank- 
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you letter, and, on another occasion, began 
to read the gospel of St John in a train 
from Guildford to London though by the 
time we arrived at Waterloo, I was still 
contemplating the ultimate mysteries of the 
apostle’s opening verse without having been 
able to follow him any further. In an 
airliner making its swift passage over the 
straits between Port Darwin and Indonesia, 
Professor Toynbee wrote three thank-you 
letters, read the first four chapters of St. 
John, and then with leaping heart, observed 
below him the crossing of a cultural divide 
between a civilization still only 150 years 
old and one to the north of it, which 
counts its age in millenia. Such was the 
industry and such the perception that 
carried this remarkable man on his journey 
round the world from east to west for 
seventeen months in 1956-57, an Odyssey 
undertaken for the purpose of revising 
the ten volumes of A Study of History. 


One of the best travel books ever written 
was the work of another oecumenicai 
historian, when he fathered historical writ- 
ing for the western world. But Herodot.us 
wrote his travels into the structure of his 
Inquiry, the descriptions of his field-work 
being integral to the narrative itself. 
Toynbee’s book compromises a collection 
of articles written en route for The Ob- 
server, that attractive English Sunday news- 
paper. Done for a general audience, the 
reporting is highly successful. The sentences 
move like yachts flying spinnakers of 
exotic colour, and bearing names like 
Titicaca, Wairakei, Sumbawa, Hokkaido, 
Ankor, Chidambaram, Mohenjo-Daro, 'Aq- 
uaba, Najaf, or Qasr al--Amra. For like 
some of the heavier quinqueremes of the 
Study, they follow a route through South 
America and Southern Asia, where soils 
are rich with the débris of the past. 

Conjured by the scholar, the shards 
transform themselves into the artifacts of 
living economies under the reader’s gaze. 
He is even given a glimpse of the future. 
It is in the revival of ‘the Fertile Crescent’, 
the historic birthplace of agriculture, hang- 
ing between Basra and Moab, where man 
may first have taken to cultivating wild 
grasses and certainly mastered the art of 
irrigation, that Toynbee sees the really 
revolutionary event in the Arab world. He 
thinks of an East European fate for a 


multi-lingual India, rationalized in the south 
since 1947 to make administrative areas 
conform with language. Or should nation- 
alist man destroy himself, tough, residual 
peasants might renew the cycle. “It would 
take barely a thousand years for the south- 
ernmost French Canadian peasant pioneers 
to run into the northernmost Quéchua 
Indian peasant pioneers among the ruins of 
Miami, Florida, or Houston, Texas; and 
on that day the New World, at any rate, 
would have been re-populated.” 


As with Herodotus, Toynbee writes with 
the vividness of things seen and heard. 
This is one of the historian’s first obliga- 
tions. It is the explanation of the book. 
“Again and again I have found that one 
glance at a landscape with the living eye 
reveals the answer to riddles that cannot 
be read from a life-long study of maps 
and monographs.” How true; and how 
intelligent of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to make such a journey possible! Scholars, 
particularly in Canada, ought not to have 
to wait until retirement before leaving 
the desk to become men of their world, 
to discover their subject at first hand. 
“Every minute of gazing at the landscape 
made the history of Assyria look less 
mysterious than it had looked before I 
came to see it for myself.” 


One disappointment awaits the traveller. 
On Toynbee’s observation, capital cities 
are everywhere much the same. Perhaps 
the process began when the English started 
to build their Banker’s Renaissance in 
Asia. The subsequent stream of reinforced 
concrete carries its stereotypes with it. 
Hotel and factory are repeated by aircraft 
and automobile in a pervasive uniformity 
of culture across the world. What is in- 
digenous and individual must be sought 
in the country. Next time Toynbee visits 
India, which he regards as the most im- 
portant and interesting country on _ his 
route, he will set off in a bullock cart. 
Without time-limit, and avoiding “the 
Western World on Indian ground”, where 
“Calcutta looks like Pimlico”, he will tour 
the innumerable villages in which the 
people of India live. I can only observe 
that time is short. Industrialism and the 
mechanization of agriculture are changing 
the village. The spinning wheel is on the 
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way out. The Arab drives a tractor. Within 
a generation the historian on his travels 
will find a sameness in country as in town, 
collectives and irrigation schemes presided 
over by mechanic and bureaucrat alike the 
world over in ideas, dress and technical 
idiom, their nationalism no longer defensible 
by cultural peculiarity. There may even be 
fewer flies and less dirt—unless the fields 
be covered with radio-active dust. In any 
case, Toynbee’s successors will have to be 
quick if they desire to follow the white 
oxen instead of being catapulted from one 
cosmopolis to another and, like him, would 
wish to come back “with a cargo of real 
knowledge piled high between my slowly 
turning wheels”, 


Eric HARRISON 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





TIME OF THE MANGO FLOWERS. By 
Roderick Cameron. London: Heinemann. 
Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) 
Ltd. 1958. Pp. x + 308 with 32 plates. 
$6.50. 


One of the more disturbing aspects of 
many recent books on India has been the 
lack of humanity of their authors. Given 
the contrasts of splendour and squalor in 
that land, these writers feel duty bound 
to condemn or condescend. It is a happy 
experience, then, to come across the record 
of one who has no axe to grind and whose 
infectious curiosity holds his reader’s at- 
tention even when syntax becomes a little 
shaky. 

Cameron, this reviewer suspects, is the 
type of visitor whom Indians enjoy. His 
voyage of discovery to the monuments and 
treasures of their land is happily recounted 
in “Time of the Mango Flowers”. Whether 
he is visiting the home of the Black Jew 
in Cochin, climbing the crenellated palace 
of Bundi, or discussing “the loose loves 
carved on the temples of stone” at Kha- 
juraho, he remains an acute and intelligent 
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observer. His knowledge of Indian archi- 
tecture, history and myth gives a sense of 
continuity to what might otherwise have 
been just another travel book. In the age 
of the specialist it is heartening to find a 
satisfying work produced by one who 
would lay no claim to being a professional. 

The least satisfying part of this book 
is the selection of plates. The majority of 
illustrations seem to be of a high order of 
technical competence. They are interesting 
and relevant to the text. Nevertheless, 
something is lacking in practically all of 
them. Cameron, himself, seems to have 
felt the same sensation a frustration met 
by this reviewer while examining the plates. 
Writing of his efforts to photograph 
Fatehpur-Sikri, he remarks that his photo- 
graphs “remained dull and uninteresting, 
inanimate, purely documentary”. Perhaps 
his experience on that occasion explains 
why the text itself is excellent. Can the 
spirit and achievement of India be measur- 
ed in terms of Western thought and tech- 
nology? Cameron has not attempted to 
make such a comparison. Whether that is 
the result of his visit to the shrine of 
Jajannath before whom all castes are 
equal, or whether it is the result of unusual 
omniscience, the reviewer will not hazard 
a guess. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





History and Biography 


SYRIA: A SHORT HISTORY. Being a 
condensation of the author's “History of 
Syria including Lebanon and Palestine”. 
By Philip K. Hitti. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, Galt Ontario: Brett- 
Macmillan Ltd. 1959. Pp. ix + 271 Maps. 
$4.50. 


Is there another instance anywhere of 
a man having singlehanded to educate a 
whole generation of a great country? This 
is the herculean task which Professor Hitti 
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set himself during his thirty-odd years of 
labour in Arab history at Princeton. He 
has largely succeeded and at two separate 
levels at that. His long histories of the 
Arabs and of Syria were written for the 
professional historian ignorant, as most 
Westerns are, of Arabic. For the general 
reader he wrote three brilliant condensa- 
tions, of which this little volume is the 
last— the rounding off, as it were, of his 
life-work. Now the detail-mongers can 
get to work. 


They already have and, as usual, are 
beginning to nibble away at the giant. There 
are undoubtedly opportunities. The person 
who, like Professor Hitti, attempts to in- 
terpret a vast new subject for the running 
reader has to run pretty fast himself. He is 
bound to have some looseness of detail. I 
find this irrelevant. What I am concerned 
with here is Professor Hitti’s basic frame, 
which is sound. The odour of good scholar- 
ship is as pleasantly recognizable as the 
sweet smell of sanctity is said to be. It 
permeates Professor Hitti’s work. 


For near a century now we historians 
have been peddling to our students a sort of 
steadily westward moving concept of history 
as if it were the whole thing. A part of 
this sequence is labelled “mediaeval history”. 
It is the most depressing millenial record of 
soggy cloddishness to be found anywhere 
in the whole wide wonderful panorama of 
history. There is a well-known little book, 
The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Its pages 
should be ripped out and replaced by one 
item only, a picture of a Percheron horse. 


It is high time we left our oafish mediaev- 
al ancestors to their congenial occupation of 
beating out what little brains they had 
with their six-foot broadswords and turned 
to the true development of our Western 
European culture—from Greece through 
the mediaeval Arab world on to Western 
Europe by way of Spain and the contact 
of the Crusades. When this Greek culture 
finally took root the bright sun of the 
Renaissance was on us and we took our 
rightful place in the mainstream of our 
civilization. The long obscurantist night- 
mare of the Middle Ages was over. 

The Arab part of this tremendous story 
is the particular province of Professor Hitti. 
He performs a twofold task for us. He 


explains the Middle East, in itself a mam- 
moth undertaking and a necessary one in 
these cold-war days. But, far more im- 
portant, he explains us to ourselves. Reading 
him, we can relegate all the old broad- 
sword and angels-on-pins nonsense to the 
dustbin of history where it belongs. 


GEORGE SELF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 





MATTHEW PARIS. By Richard Vaughan. 
(Cambridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and 
Thought: New Series, Vol V1) Cambridge: 
The University Press; Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1959. Pp. XII 
+ 288. $7.15. 


In this, the first full length wo.. in 
English on Matthew Paris, Vaughan has 
made a careful examination of the auto- 
graph manuscripts, handwriting and chron- 
ology, on which judgment must be left 
to the expert. The layman will be more 
interested in the author’s stimulating and 
instructive account, from Chapter VIII or, 
of Matthew Paris as a chronicler, hagiol- 
ogist, domestic historian, artist and car- 
tographer. Here we have a colourful many- 
sided character whose work is far different 
from the dry and tedious scribblings of 
minor annalists of the period. Matthew, a 
man of strong prejudices with a taste for 
scurrility, mellowed sufficiently as he grew 
older to expunge some of his more ex- 
travagant and ill-founded assertions. For- 
tunately for our entertainment, if not our 
edification, both versions are often extant 
and provide a vivid lesson, if that were 
needed, that contemporary and written 
accounts can rarely be taken at their face 
value. 

In addition, however, to Matthew’s im- 
portance as the writer of the “Chronica 
Majora” and as an artist and map-maker 
of considerable talent (of which the 21 
plates in the book give excellent evidence), 
historians and laymen alike will be especial- 
ly interested in him because he is the first 
“recognizable personification of John Bull.” 
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He loved his prejudices and one reader, 
at least, loves him for it. 


S. E. SMETHURST 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





THE LIFE OF THE ADMIRAL CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS BY HIS SON, 
FERDINAND. Translated and annotated 
by Benjamin Keen. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press. Pp. 316. 
$7.50 (U.S A.). 


This book makes available to English 
readers one of the most valuable sources 
for our knowledge of Columbus. Of course 
Admiral Morison's admirable biography 
has illumined our historical search for 
Columbus, and indeed one’s first reaction 
on reading this book tends to be one of 
admiration for Morison’s tact and judg- 
ment. Yet this author who sailed with 
the discoverer and was, in fact, his son 
gives us a feeling of authenticity that the 
twentieth century writer may approach but 
never rival. The account is not, as one 
"might expect, especially objective. 

Columbus has never been a particularly 
easy individual to understand and the 
iconoclastic obserier is often inclined to 
suggest that if the success of the first 
voyage is subtracted from his total career, 
then little of the heroic remains. For any- 
one with any sort of feeling for the sea 
and those who move on it, this belittling 
will not do. Yet even if one admits that 
Columbus’ fame rests squarely on one great 
achievement, his landfall of 1492, and that 
he was a man of perhaps more than his 
share of human failings he was, as well, an 
agent that destiny could work with on an 
honourable basis. He was in his time, and 
has been since, a man apart, and the steady 
conviction of vocation that brightened his 
solitary way shines out in this book over 
all the revealed inadequacies and successes. 

The translation is not entirely felicitous. 
On page 197 we are given “hankered for”, 
presumably to replace “desired”. On the 
same page we have “out in the cold” 
without a true climatic connotation. “All 


they could get out of Roldan” on page 203 
describes a partial confession. These col- 
loquial usages do not fit the rest of Ferdin- 
and’s style, nor do they appear to be in 
the best of taste. 

The editor’s Preface is not always clear. 
After making the useful statement that 
Ferdinand possessed limitations of intellect 
and heart, Mr. Keen goes on to state that 
“His humanism was of a bookish and 
pedantic kind, lacking true spirituality and 
the concern for human well-being that 
distinguishes the great humanists”. What 
are “spirituality” and “humanism” doing 
together here, and what does the whole 
sentence convey? Further on Mr. Keen 
remarks that the book is weakest in the 
sections dealing with Indians and their 
treatment. Ferdinand was obviously not a 
passionate champion of race equality but 
his ambivalent approach to savages seems 
to be faithfully recorded and was quite 
probably representative. One fails to see 
why the historian should quarrel with 
honest reporting in an historical document. 
This book is more valuable as a record of 
Columbus than as a moral primer. 


DOonaLD M. SCHURMAN 


RoyaL MILITARY COLLEGE OF CANADA 





Society 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. By 
Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin Co. Ltd 
1958. Pp. 147. $3.50. 


While the flesh and blood world of 
ordinary men and women goes busily on 
its many ways there have always been 
literary folk to find in their bosoms or 
their navels noble misgivings. Wordsworth 
talked about a time of “dereliction and 
dismay”, Arnold of “ignorant armies”; 
Yeats cried: “things fall apart; the centre 
cannot hold.” Before his mind congealed 
about the notion of original sin, Eliot had 
a title, “The Waste Land.” 
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The tough-minded are sometimes prone 
to ask whether these writers do more than 
provide fireside thrills for the spiritually 
anaemic. Yet the obvious distresses of a 
Kafka, of a Sartre, even of a Tennessee 
Williams and a William Faulkner or a 
Norman Mailer have sometimes seemed 
honest enough to be challenging and typical 
enough to be disturbing. There have been 
many misgivings aroused and not easily 
dismissed. For the Western white world 
in the second half of the twentieth century 
the obvious breeder of misgiving is organiza- 
tion and its attendant threat to something 
called the freedom of the individual. The 
recurrent questions, with their implications 
for the nature of freedom, are: Organiza- 
tion by whom? At what price? and To 
what end? 


When in 1932 Aldous Huxley published 
Brave New World he was half playful, 
half irresponsible; concerned but not shaken. 
In 1958, when he published Brave New 
World Revisited he was frightened and 
shaken—unless merely having fun doing a 
pot-boiler and making money out of an 
old title. His concluding paragraph sounds 
honest: 

“Meanwhile there is still some free- 
dom left in the world. Many young 
people, it is true, do not seem to value 
freedom. But some of us still believe 
that, without freedom, human beings 
cannot become fully human and that 
freedom is therefore supremely valu- 
able. Perhaps the forces that now 
menace freedom are too strong to be 
resisted for very long. It is still our 
duty to do whatever we can to resist 
them.” 

That is the note of almost hopeless 
desperation. But Brave New World Re- 
visited is interesting and worth reading 
because it is a catalogue of horrors, an 
interpretation of the contemporary world 
as a vast and intricate process of inevit- 
ability operating to destroy the individual. 
Something Huxley calls freedom, which he 
equates with the individuality and rational- 
ity of man, is being destroyed, and in its 
destruction is the end of man. This is the 
blackest pessimism of our time, and for 
its nourishment Huxley marshalls a black 
logic. The pressures from over-population, 


the increasing need for organization (what 
Huxley calls “over-organization”) neces- 
sitates study and use of all available 
techniques as means of manipulation. The 
means are hypnosis in many forms and 
drugs in multiple variety. Commercial and 
political, ecclesiastical and military con- 
ditioning we already know. But their tech- 
niques are most frequently considered to 
be beneficent in our society. The T.V. sales 
pitch, political rallies, pontifical pomp, uni- 
forms and marching, serve generally accept- 
ed social ends. It is the imaginative writer 
of today turned alarmist who sees these 
techniques as but the nascent cruder forms 
of what science and technology further 
promise. Sublimal projection, and tranquil- 
lizing and exciting drugs, administered with 
or without knowledge or consent of the 
victim (or beneficiary), can create with 
frightening omnipotence a rebellious or an 
apathetic mass public,—are, in fact, doing 
it already. Man as a responsible individual 
is a disappearing phenomenon in modern 
society. Huxley’s ultimate fear is “a world 
. in which dictatorship under communist 
auspices becomes almost inevitable.” In the 
end, he talks exactly like Mr. Dulles. 


One must ask if Mr. Huxley has got 
beyond English nineteenth-century analyses 
of the nature of freedom; if he has 
adequately assessed the resiliency and self- 
preserving reserves of mind and will in 
the individual whose demise he contem- 
plates; if he has written too narrowly from 
a white Western viewpoint conditioned by 
an American environment; if it has ever 
crossed his mind that: to Russians and 
Chinese, in the fever of their terrific ex- 
perimentation, freedom just now for them 
may lie in acceptance, liberties surrendered 
meaning a new freedom. 

Mr. Huxley assumes the necessity of 
preserving values, but not equally the 
necessity of understanding principles. For 
him the values are compacted in the one 
word “freedom”. But one suspects that 
“freedom” for him is a fetish word, as 
unserviceable in precise discussion as the 
word “god” or the word “communism”. 
One must ask: Freedom within what scheme 
of order? Order under whose control? 
With what motive? As one answers these 
questions the nature of freedom itself is 
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relationship to social 
the nature of man 


its 
to 


reassessed, and 
organization and 
clarified. 

It is proper to be driven to ask these 
questions, even by a jittery old man with 
his teeth chattering. By frightening us, Mr. 
Huxley has performed a service. At least 
he puts us in the Western world on our 
guard when next we listen to a singing 
commercial, or take the fourth cocktail, 
or buy a drug store tranquillizer. 

But alarm is not necessarily panic. After 
all, we Canadians, in one little segment 
of our society, are a people who did 
Organize an instinctive reply to “Who's to 
stop us?” 

And it still seems to be a human fact 
that the most henpecked husband, the 
most browbeaten wife seem somehow able 
to preserve a private corner. Mr. Huxley 
himself does it. Perhaps he should have 
less solicitude for and more understanding 
of and more respect for the masses whose 
plight he so deplores. 


ARTHUR L. PHELPS 


KINGSTON 





DETACHMENT AND THE WRITING 
OF HISTORY: ESSAYS AND LETTERS 
OF CARL L. BECKER. Edited by Phil 


L. Snyder. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press. Toronto: jhomas Allen 
Limited. 1958. Pp. xvi + 240. $3.75. 


Professor George H. Sabine has written 
the introduction to this selection of essays 
and letters by the distinguished Cornell 
historian, a selection classified under three 
main headings; On History, On Education 
and On Democracy. Carl Becker was an 
historian with a keen interest in the nature 
of his craft. The essays of the first section 
consider such topics as the nature of histor- 
ical facts, the concept of cause in historical 
writing and the impossibility of complete 
detachment in the writing of history. “Com- 
plete detachment would produce few his- 
torians, and none worth while; for the 
really detached mind is a dead mind, lying 
among the facts of history like unmagnetized 
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steel among iron filings, no synthesis ever 
resulting in one case or the other, to the 
end of time.” (p. 24) The essays give 
evidence of the author’s acceptance of 
historical relativism and also his scepticism 
about the attempts of some historians of 
his own generation to write history anew 
on scientific lines. 

The section, On Education, includes 
material written as early as 1916 and yet 
it is perhaps of greater interest now than 
when it was written. It contains a warning 
against standardization and quantitative 
evaluation in the liberal arts, a comment 
on misapplied teaching and overzealous 
teachers and a lucid account, well worth 
reading now when universities are expand- 
ing more rapidly than ever, of some mis- 
takes that should be avoided in the ex- 
pansion programme for a university. This 
part of the book gives a defence of the 
traditional concept of the university as a 
place of learning against those who would 
make of it merely a place for social adjust- 
ment and the transference of factual in- 
formation. 

The section, On Democracy, includes a 
hitherto unpublished essay entitled “Why 
De Tocqueville Wrote Democracy in Amer- 
ica”, “Feurope through the Eyes of the 
Middle West”, a satirical comment on Mid- 
Western ignorance of European affairs 
written in 1920, and “The Dilemma of 
Liberals in Our Time”, a brilliant analysis 
of the history of liberalism and its curious 
position in western countries since the first 
world war. 


BOOKS 


ALBERT P. FELL 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE 
PROFESSORS: A CRITICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON HIGHER EDUCATION. By 
George Williams. New York: Abelara- 
Schuman. 1958 Pp. 250. $5.00. 


Some of My Best Friends Are Professors 
is concerned with university education in 
the United States, but even he who reads 
quickly will realize that much of the book 
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has application to higher education in 
Canada. “Here (as Professor Williams 
writes) is the nub of this book. Students 
in our universities are not learning as they 
should; and the teacher is at fault” (p. 219). 
In eleven chapters, written with earnest- 
ness and well-salted with humour and acute 
personal observation, the author explains 
in what ways the teacher fails to teach 
well. And significant of the attitude of the 
author is his argument that he who fails 
to teach well is morally guilty. “When 
generations of young people come to uni- 
versity professors asking to be shown how 
to have a life worth saving and are turned 
away because the professors are willing 
accessories to the formalisms of examina- 
tions-grades-credits systems, or because the 
professors think that ‘upholding the stand- 
ards of the university’ by giving bad grades 
is more virtuous than good teaching, or 
insist that learning be unpleasant, or are 
selfishly busy or negligent or indifferent, 
or are dominated by certain character traits 
that are harmful to young people but that 
can be altered, these professors are being 
immoral. The only way they could be more 
immoral would be to commit murder” 
(pp. 110-111). Morai indignation against 
those who do not teach well is not often 
found; it is refreshing to find someone who 
today takes teaching so seriously. 


Some chapters of the book are painful 
and embarrassing reading, for the author 
is writing of conditions which may exist 
in oneSs own university and attitudes which 
one’s self and one’s colleagues well may 
share. Particularly chastening to the sensi- 
tive should be the chapter “The Natural 
History of the Professor” in which Professor 
Williams analyzes the forces which make 
the professor the failure which he fs. 
Fspecially cutting are the almost Theo- 
phrastian sketches of the seven types of 
bad teachers. Here, for example, is the 
arrogant professor. “In his extreme form 
this type of professor has a eunuch-like 
cruelty. . . . This professor specializes in 
the superior stare, the supercilious tone, 
the calculated trick of allowing a caller 
to remain standing, the curt and cleverly 
ironical remark. He likes to make witty 
and cutting remarks that set everyone 
present roaring at the victim’s expense; he 


writes ironical “recommendations” that ruin 
a young instructor’s chances of employ- 
ment; he asks impossible questions on oral 
examinations and then acts as if the candi- 
dates were a simple idiot for not knowing 
the answers. All this builds up his own 
ego which requires the constant and morbid 
sacrifice of others if it is to survive” (pp. 
64-65). 

Not everyone will agree with all that 
Professor Williams writes. One of his main 
theses is that the university professor 
teaches in the light of the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment and the Puritan-Vic- 
torian stress upon self-discipline; whereas 
he should teach in the light of the modern 
quest for joy in all human activities. Learn- 
ing for Professor Williams should be enjoy- 
able; the good teacher makes it so. Many 
would argue that learning it at root self- 
discipline. 

The book, however, is refreshing because 
of its wit; it is encouraging because it 
takes teaching seriously; it is chastening 
because on every page it strikes home to 
those who are concerned with university 
education. 


W. C. LouGHEED 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





Primitive Man 


NATURE INTO HISTORY. By Leslie 
Paul. London, Faber and Faber. Toronto: 
British Book Service. 1957. Pp. 201. $4.25. 


THE LOST WORLD OF THE KALA- 
HARI. By Laurens van der Post. London: 
The Hogarth Press. Toronto: Clarke Irwin 
& Co. Pp. 256. $3.95. 


THE HARMLESS PEOPLE. By Elizabeth 
Marshall Thomas. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
Pp. 266. $5.25. 


One hundred years ago Charles Darwin 
published his theory of natural selection 
of variation as the cause of evolution. He 
freely expressed his ignorance of the cause 
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of variations but research in the new field 
of genetics has since supplied that lack. Sir 
Gavin de Beer in an article in Endeavour, 
1958, gives a summary of the evidence 
and concludes: “So soundly was the theory 
of evolution by natural selection grounded 
that research does nothing but confirm the 
links in its chain of evidence. . . . Some 
persons have attempted to discredit natural 
selection on the grounds that .. . it cannot 
produce anything new or make the fit fitter. 


Such persons have only demonstrated that. 


they have not understood the problem... . 
Only ignorance, neglect of truth, or prejudice 
could actuate those who, without discover- 
ing new facts in the laboratory or in the 
field, seek to impugn the scientific evidence.” 
Here speaks the biologist for all biologists. 


It is disconcerting, therefore, to find in 
Leslie Paul’s book doubt cast on “the notion 
of the evolution of species” (p. 27 et seq.) 
objections in several places to natural selec- 
tion, protests about “the sentence of animal 
stature which Darwin has pronounced upon 
mankind”, and a statement that Darwin's 
discussion “is, in fact, quite poverty- 
stricken”. 


It is plain that Mr. Paul is no scientist 
and that he does not understand biology. 
He has followed his prejudice, picked out 
statements from the literature, quoted some 
out of context, and concluded that his 
prejudice was confirmed. 


To be sure, he had an engaging theme. 
He wished to fill the gap between fossil 
anthropoids and man, but he seemed deter- 
mined to show that it could not be done. 
Man, even the most primitive, was vitally 
different from the beasts, in spite of 
Darwin. Myths are recounted at length and 
the writings of anthropologists reviewed. 
No evidence of evolution or natural selec- 
tion is reported. The author concludes 
that man was created by Divine act 
(p. 193). 

This may indeed be true but it could 
neither be proven nor disproven by science 
which cannot deal with the supernatural. 
It is a profound mistake for a nonscientist 
to attempt to use the writings of scientists 
for the promotion of nonscientific ideas. 

As a refreshing contrast, two other books 
describe a primitive people as their authors 
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found them. There is practically no theoriz- 
ing here but, on the contrary, reports of 
most arduous work in the desert, discover- 
ing and living with the Bushmen, a strange 
tribe which has been almost exterminated 
by the blacks and the whites in South 
Africa. They are copper-coloured, have the 
Mongolian eyefold and the Mongolian spot 
at the bottom of the spine. They once were 
widely distributed as their rock paintings 
and such remnants of records as exist attest. 


Col. van der Post has been keenly inter- 
ested in this people since his earliest days 
on the family farm in the Orange Free 
State. He has a great love, admiration, and 
compassion for them. He looked first for 
the river Bushmen in the swamps of north- 
ern Bechuanaland and had adventures there 
in plenty but found only one family. 


In the desert, during the dry season, he 
found quite a number and lived with them 
for several weeks. He gained their con- 
fidence and found out in great detail how 
they live. This book is not only a real 
contribution to anthropology but also most 
engaging reading. The language is poetic 
and the descriptions so attractive that almost 
one is persuaded that he would like to be 
in this terrible climate. 


The book by Mrs. Thomas is very similar. 
She is a young American member of an 
expedition from Harvard University. She 
is not a scientist and she has written simply 
of her experiences with the Bushmen as 
individuals. Her account of the life of the 
Bushmen corresponds with that of Col. van 
der Post but she adds much about the 
persons with whom they lived. This is an 
intimate story told with such simple grace 
and with such affection for these people 
that one agrees fully with Oliver La Farge 
who has written of the book: “It truly 
succeeds in making them human and offers 
us a glimpse into something suggestive of 
the life of early man such as is seldom 
available.” 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
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Literature 


COMPLAINT AND SATIRE IN EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Peter. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 323. $6.75. 


Professor Peter’s purposes in this book 
are “To discuss the nature and quality of 
early English satire, to trace in broad terms 
its development during the Middle Ages 
and on into the Jacobean period, and to 
determine some of the more important 
influences exerted by Satire on the Drama”. 
Since the term ‘satire’ is large and too 
indiscriminate for the purpose of exact 
literary history, Peter distinguishes between 
Satire proper and another broadly satiric 
tradition, the tradition of Complaint. Com- 
plaint is essentially “the vast medieval 
literature of reproof”, and it can be differ- 
entiated from Satire in six ways: where 
Satire is concrete, personal, wide in range, 
scornful, specific, and sophisticated, Com- 
plaint is conceptual, impersonal, circum- 
scribed in range, earnest, vague, and simple. 

In the first half of his book, Peter defines 
the nature of Complaint and shows how 
it emerged as a literary mode when Christi- 
an dogma and attitudes began to qualify 
the older satiric traditions, when “the 
Christian principle of sufferance and re- 
straint” was imposed upon the “first prin- 
ciple” of Roman satire, that of “sanative 
castigation” The conflict between these 
principles, unresolved in Jerome, soon passed 
away, and the angry pungency of the 
Romans gave way to the generalized man- 
ner of a “sober indignation directed against 
Sin”. Since Complaint was as stable as the 
Christian attitudes upon which it was based, 
it proved inimical to development; and its 
history throughout the Middle Ages is that 
of a progressively hardening tradition. 


In the second half of his book, Peter 
arrives at his primary subject, the struggle 
in the Renaissance between the tradition of 
Complaint and the newly awakened interest 
in formal Roman satire. The satirists of the 
Renaissance, he contends, can best be 
understood in terms of their response to 
this conflict. The writings of Marston and 
Tourneur, particularly their plays, are used 
as test cases in which we can observe the 


quest for a synthesis of the traditions of 
Complaint and Satire. 


Peter has little respect for Marston, who, 
he finds, has failed to meet the challenge 
of synthesis satisfactorily. The discordancy 
and confusion at the heart of Marston's 
work is not to be attributed exclusively to 
his neurotic state of mind, but to “the 
inveterate conflict between pagan preroga- 
tive and Christian restraint”. Of Tourneur 
Peter has a much higher opinion. In The 
Revenger's Tragedy—the authorship of the 
play is not debated—a “real and exemplary 
synthesis” has been achieved, an integration 
of the traditions of Complaint and of the 
Revenge Play. Where Marston’s attempt to 
break the traditions of Complaint in favor 
of Satire led to incoherence, Tourneur’s 
reliance upon them led to strength. 

Complaint and Satire is a very useful 
but an uneven book, hovering somewhat 
uneasily between a historical survey and 
a critical ‘study in depth’. As a history, the 
book is at times capiricious: so important 
a figure as Skelton receives only passing 
notice, and Jonson, the emperor himself 
of dramatic satire, is edged off-stage with 
embarrassed awkwardness. Nor are most 
readers likely to be convinced that Satire 
and Complaint are as “easy . . . to separate” 
as Peter would have us believe; the distinc- 
tion does enable him to cast new light on 
the nature of Medieval satire and on some 
of the different tendencies within Renais- 
sance satire, but it helps us very little in 
understanding what satire itself is. 

Peter is at his best in the chapters on the 
plays of Marston and Tourneur. His treat- 
ment of Marston, perhaps, is oversimplified 
since he almost entirely overlooks Marston’s 
attempt to make drama an arena of quasi- 
philosophic debate. But he demonstrates 
clearly that these plays cannot be shrugged 
away simply as the products of a neurotic 
mind. And the excellent essay on Tourneur 
should finish for good and all the theory 
that The Revenger's Tragedy is an embitter- 
ed affirmation of evil. 


JoHN S. BAXTER 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
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THE LETTERS OF RAINER MARIA 
RILKE AND PRINCESS MARIE VON 
THURN UND TAXIS. Translated and 
Introduced by Nora Wydenbruck. London: 
The Hogarth Press. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
and Co. 1958. Pp. x + 294. $6.75 


Rainer Maria Rilke and Marie von Thurn 
und Taxis first met in 1909, when the poet 
was thirty-four and the Princess fifty-four; 
the close friendship which developed lasted 
till Rilke’s death in 1926. During those 
seventeen years, the two friends met 
relatively rarely, for Rilke was convinced 
that he could work only under conditions 
which ensured his complete solitude. But 
if he tended to withdraw from any but the 
most casual personal contacts, sometimes 
for months at a time, he was all the more 
eager to keep in touch with those dear to 
him by way of correspondence. A very 
large number of his letters have been 
preserved, and Rilke’s German editors have 
been able to produce a new volume of them 
every few years ever since the poet's death. 
His correspondence with Marie von Thurn 
und Taxis, which appeared in the original 
German in 1951, is among the most valu- 
able of this series; for although Rilke’s 
earlier letters to the Princess are marred 
by his childlike and almost embarrassing 
over-eagerness to please her, which made 
them curiously stilted and unnatural, he 
very soon came to feel at home with her, 
and his later letters form a fascinating 
record of his interests and preoccupations, 
his hopes and — far more often — his 
anxieties. 

Readers who are interested in German 
poetry but who do not read German with 
ease will be grateful to Mrs. Wydenbruck 
and her publishers that these letters are 
now available in a pleasant and readable 
translation, nor will they take it amiss 
that they have been considerably abridged: 
the original German edition runs to close 
on 1000 pages, and to produce an un- 
abridged translation would have been a 
foolhardy undertaking for an English 
publisher; inevitably, also, the original let- 
ters contain much that is of purely personal 
and ephemeral interest. Unfortunately, 
however, the selection was not always a 
very wise one. To say that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred readers who buy this 
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book will be interested in Rilke rather 
than Princess Marie is an understatement, 
and the cutting should have been done 
accordingly. As it is, a fair amount of 
mere chit-chat from the Princess’ pen was 
allowed to stand, while much that is of 
real value was omitted—above all most 
of Rilke’s comments on literature: the 
reader of the English translation will miss 
the accounts of Rilke’s meetings with 
Romain Rolland and Franz Werfel, his 
comments on Kleist and on Alfred Schuler 
(of the George-Kreis), and most of his 
comments on Marcel Proust, and it will 
be no recompense to him to find a whole 
page of Princess Marie’s comments on 
Proust reproduced in full. That some 
Passages were omitted which throw light 
on the genesis of the Duino Elegies is per- 
haps even more regrettable. 


Inevitably, Mrs. Wydenbruck has not 
always been able to find equivalents for 
Rilke’s magnificent and magnificently un- 
orthodox use of German. “Under the high 
vault of the open sky” hardly reproduces 
Rilke’s “im hohen Freien,” and “a pro- 
fusion of tall summer flowers” and “a 
profusion of those great clouds” are neither 
as vivid nor as startling phrases as “eine 
Unordnung hoher Sommerblumen” and 
“ein Aufwand jener grossen Wolken”. But 
it is easier to criticize Mrs. Wydenbruck’s 
translation than to improve on it and 
Rilke’s uncanny gift for unexpected but 
convincing images comes through even in 
translation: who but Rilke would have been 
able to say of the churches th were built 
in the interior of the great mosque at 
Toledo that one “would like to comb 
them out like knots in beautiful hair,” or 
of jealousy that it has nothing to do with 
love, but is only “handed round simultan- 
eously as pepper is handed round with a 
melon for people who know no better”! 
Above all, even in their translated form 
the letters present a vivid image of Rilke’s 
self-contradictory, oddly thwarted and yet 
charming and imposing personality, and 
of the fascinating and moving story of the 
final period of his life—the long years of 
sterility after 1912, in which Rilke desper- 
ately searched for a place which might 
restore his inspiration, the magnificent out- 
burst of activity in 1921 when he wrote 
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the Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus, 
and the tired but relieved final years before 
his death. In spite of its shortcomings, then, 
the English version of Rilke’s correspond- 
ence with Marie von Thurn und Taxis is 
a book that can be warmly recommended. 


Hans EICHNER 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





HOMER AND THE HEROIC TRADI- 
TION. By Cedric H. Whitman. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. 1958. Pp. xii + 365. 
$8.75. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. By Gerald F. 
Else. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
Toronto: §. J. Reginald Saunders. 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 670. $14.25. 


These books are meant more for the 
professional classicist than for the ‘Greek- 
less reader’ to whom reviewers so often 
condescend. But the stout-hearted may 
tackle them—especially Homer—and derive 
real delight and profit from the clean 
workmanship and lucid style, if nothing 
else. And probably they will pick up a 
great deal more. 

Professor Whitman’s most arresting 
chapter is that (XI) in which he shows 
the carefully balanced, geometric plan of 
the /liad, and elaborates the analogy be- 
tween its design and the art of the so- 
called Geometric Period. Stimulating as 
the idea is, perhaps some misgivings come 
to one who reads (p. 284): “In the simple 
grouping of books, omitting X, one finds 
the relationship 2:5:2:5:2:5:2, a relation- 
ship frequently found also ia the altera- 
tions of narrow and wide elements in 
Geometric ware.” But Professor Whitman 
is nO mere spinner of attractive analogies. 
The argument and method of the book 
as a whole are careful and close. Only a 
shadow of doubt remains in the reader's 
mind. 

Professor Else’s book contains the Greek 
text of the Poetics, with some omissions, 
his translation and a formidable com- 
mentary. Students of Aristotle’s ideas on 


tragedy will be struck by Professor Else’s 
legal analogy for the interpretation of the 
celebrated word Catharsis, purification. 
Ancient Greece was haunted by fear of 
pollution, especially that derived from 
kindred bloodshed. Public trial could de- 
fine and in some sense purge pollution. 
The process from sin and _ bloodshed, 
through guilt and horror, to public trial 
a 1 penitential cleansing provides, accord- 
ing to Professor Else, the clearest pattern 
for understanding Aristotle’s ideas on 
tragedy’s cathartic effect. It is hoped that 
this inadequate summary will lead many 
to examine a penetrating and closely reason- 
ed argument. 


H. L. Tracy 


QUEEN’sS UNIVERSITY 





THE ANATOMY OF THE WORLD. By 
Michael Macklem. Minneapolis; University 
of Minnesota Press. Toronto: Thomas Allen 
Limited. 1958. Pp. viii + 139. $3.75. 


Every student of seveateenth-century liter- 
ature will benefit from reading this ac- 
count of the relations between natural and 
moral law from Donne to Pope. Macklem 
traces the development of man’s view of 
evil, in the natural world and in man, 
from Donne's elegy on Mistress Elizabeth 
Drury, “An Anatomie of the World” 1611, 
through numerous physico - theological 
treatises on the frame of things, to the 
“Essay on Man” 1733. The progression fs 
from a medieval concept of natural and 
moral disorder resulting from the Fall: 
‘Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; 
All just supply, and all Relation. 
to a confident acceptance of a world where: 
The gen’ral order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 
The difference is between “a conception 
of evil as sin or the consequence of sin 
and a conception of evil as a condition of 
existence.” 

Now this broad difference has been 
recognized and often discussed by historians 
of ideas. What is new and fascinating 
about Macklem’s work is the method by 
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which he has illustrated the gradual shift 
in emphasis throughout the century, so 
that we are able to follow the pattern of 
debate and see the evolution of Pope’s 
position. The book is in three main farts: 
“Paradise Lost,” “The Physics of Theol- 
ogy,” “Essay on Man,” with a brief con- 
clusion “Whatever Is, Is Right.” 

In the first part, he discusses Milton’s 
poem as an epic projection of Donne’s be- 
lief that the Fall was a repudiaiion of 
divine law, and shows also that the new 
astronomy led to a revised belief about the 
curse, that the disorder of sin extended to 
the heavens as well as to the earth. How- 
ever Hakewill (1627) introduced the idea 
that the world represents the order of 
divine law, and this notion which was 
strongly supported by Sprat, Glanvill and 
other Restoration scientists, ultimately re- 
futed Burnet’s thesis (1681) that the ir- 
regularities of the world, especially the 
mountains and seas, are the fruits of orig- 
inal sin. 

The fierce debate on this issue is traced 
in the second part, as the various explana- 
tions of Wilkins, Henry More, the Bishop 
of Hereford, Newton, and several others, 
are brought forward. One writer defends 
hills as “Alembics to distill Fresh water 
for Man and Beast . . . and their heights 
to give a descent of t!.ose streams to run 
gently like so many veins of the Macro- 
cosm.” Halley’s theory of comets enters 
the picture when it is proposed by another 
writer that the Flood was caused not by 
sin but by the influence of a comet, and 
that the Apocalypse will come when the 
comet returns and collides with the earth 

By the end of the century, it was widely 
accepted that “the Wisdom of God mani- 
fests itself in the skies,” and that the earth, 
the heavens, and the seasons are the 
products of this wisdom. Newton's theory 
of planetary mechanics supported the idea 
that the present and original states of the 
world are the same, and that the heavens 
represent the order of universal law. 

In the third part, the writer examines 
the orthodox eighteenth-century view that 
while disorder in nature might be ex 
plained as the operation of divine law, 
disorder in man, moral evil, was attribut’ 
able to original sin. Pope’s radical de- 


parture from this position, 
If storms and earthquakes break not 
Heav’n's design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Cataline? 
treating natural and moral evil both as 
conditions of law, provoked strong replies 
but was also vigorously supported by moral 
philosophers such as Turnbull, Clarke, and 
Hutcheson, who concluded that moral as 
well as natural law is a description of 
things as they are. 

This book is especially useful for the 
numerous citations from primary sources, 
and for its coherence, clarity, and concen- 
tration on a theme. This theme, involving 
as it does contemporary science, theology, 
philosophy, and ethics, is one of broad 
general importance for students of the 
period; Macklem’s work is thus similar in 
function and in quality to Marjorie Nichol- 
son’s The Breaking of the Circle. 


Murpo MACKINNON 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 





POE, A CRITICAL STUDY. By Edward 
H. Davidson. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders 
and Co. Ltd. 1957. Pp. x + 296. $6.25. 


Edgar Allan Poe was a second rate 
writer of short stories and maybe a third 
rate poet and critic and yet he had an 
influence on the French Symbolists which 
seems out of all proportion to the value 
of his work. Why? T. S. Eliot suggests— 
if this isn’t too strong a word for his 
cautious prose—that they took his phil- 
osophy seriously because they had somehow 
missed Coleridge. Davidson, in this new 
book—which the jacket considers an excit- 
ing event in the history of Poe scholarship 

examines Poe's philosophy as though it 
said the same kind of things about the 
imagination that the Biographia Literaria 
did. But in fact Poe is different both in 
degree and kind from Coleridge. Cole- 
ridge’s imagination is synthetic whereas 
Poe’s is analytical. Coleridge’s mood is 
lyrical and English; it is no wonder that 
the French missed him. But Poe's nervous 
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energy, his logic, his individuality and 
what we would now call the surrealist 
quality of his imagination would quite 
reasonably attract them. 

This problem, however, is not worth a 
book and Mr. Davidson has not put for- 
ward another that is. He might make two 
good articles out of his examinations of 
the ‘Narrative of A. Gordon Pym’ and the 
detective stories; these parts of his book 
are interesting; the rest isn’t even well 
written. He opens the preface with this 
sentence: “In this essay I have undertaken 
what may be frankly admitted a philosophic 
inquiry ... ”. Later he makes a clumsy 
parallel of “in view of” and “in terms of”. 
On the next page he describes “the general 
premises of what we shall, for the moment, 
call ‘Romantic Idealism’ ” as a “critical 
theorem”. On page forty-two he speaks of 
“what existed apart from and even beyond 
words to convey.” And he quotes Shelley: 
“poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the universe.” He supports a very simple 
summary of the difference between what 
he calls “rationalism or mechanism” and 
“idealism or organicism” by a pretentious 
footnote which includes a list of eleven 
books on the subject of symbolism from 
1807 to the present. One more carp: he 
refers in a footnote to an article by Darrel 
Abel in the Univ. of Toronto Rev., XVIII, 
Jan. 1949. Periodical indexes are unaware 
of this article or the journal it is supposed 
to be published in. 

Poe is still a mystery. Many of us have 
read him with pleasing horror as adol- 
escents, but he hardly seems worth going 
back to. And yet there is something about 
him that makes us feel he ought to be 
better than that. Perhaps this mystery 
would be worth investigating, if there were 
any shortage of mysteries in the world. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


CARLETON UNTVERSITY 





Thought and Word 


ON TRANSLATION. Reuben A. Brower, 


ed, Cambridge: Harvard University Press 


Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1959. 
Pp. 297. $8.50. 


ASPECTS OF TRANSLATION. (Preface 
hy A. H. Smith) London: Secker and 
Warburg. Toronto: British Book Service. 
1958. Pp. 145. $5.50. 


WORDS AND THINGS. By Roger Brown. 
Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press. Toronto: 
Burns and MacEachern. 1958. Pp. 398. 
$8.50. 


If The Critical Bibliography of Works 
on the Study of Translation 46 B.C.-1958 
which comprises the third section of 
Harvard’s On Translation demonstrates that 
translation has yet to create its Newton, 
the rest of the book demonstrates equally 
clearly that he cannot be far away, that 
he might in fact be one of the contributors 
to this magnificent anthology. The sub- 
headings to the first two sections—Trans- 
lators on Translation and Approaches to 
the Problem—claim too little for the con- 
tents. In addition to the “practical” com- 
ments of such distinguished translators as 
Achilles Fang, Dudley Fitts, Rolfe Hum- 
phries, Richmond Lattimore, and Vladimir 
Nabokov, to the theoretical discussions of 
Roman Jakobson and Eugene A. Nida, 
and to the account of machine translation 
by Anthony G. Oettinger, one finds most 
stimulating accounts of how translation 
can illuminate other studies. Reuben A. 
Brower, the editor, compares seven Aga- 
memnons to see what the comfarison tells 
us about the translator’s concept of poetry. 
As he says in his introduction, he tries to 
“illustrate the usefulness of translations 
for the historian of literature and the 
historian of ideas.” Douglas Knight, writing 
on Pope, “examines the relation between 
a translation and the intellectual ¢limate 
in which it is produced.” And Willard V. 
Quine, one of the rare philosophers who 
know something about linguistics, “defines 
‘empirical meaning’ through analyzing the 
process of translating a hitherto unknown 
language.” 

Although chasms still separate students 
of different aspects of language (linguists 
will read Humphries on length with amaze- 
ment; and wonder why lux finishes with 
“an abrupt axe-stroke, [ks]?, a more “final 
severance” than ¢f gives to light), this vol- 
ume shows that some literary scholars, 
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translators, linguists, philosophers, and 
mathematicians are beginning to develop a 
language in which they can talk to one 
another about language. Without reserva- 
tion, this is a book for every student of 
language. 

Aspects of Translation, the second 
volume from the Communications Research 
Centre, University College, London, is dis- 
appointing. Compared with On Translation, 
it lacks range and imagination. The urbane 
“Introduction” by Leonard Forster, L. W. 
Tancock’s “Some Problems of Style in 
Translation from French,” and D. J. 
Furley’s “Translation from Greek Philos- 
ophy” compare favourably with the articles 
in the first part.of the Harvard anthology, 
but the remainder are relatively limited in 
interest and application. Joseph Needham’s 
“The Translation of Old Chinese Scientific 
and Technical Texts” demonstrates the 
difficulty of the subject, but gives the non- 
specialist little. A. D. Booth’s “The History 
and Recent Progress of Machine Transla- 
tion” adds little to easily available ac- 
counts, except perhaps that Booth is most 
anxious to claim due credit for himself 
and his colleagues. After a somewhat pre- 
tentious formularization of his subject, “The 
Linguistics of Translation,” C. Rabin de- 
velops the thesis that languages acquire 
stocks of lexemes especially suited for 
translations, foreign stocks comparable with 
the alien phonological sub-systems for loan- 
words found in some languages. 


In his article “Conference Interpreting,” 
R. Glémet gives a fascinating, if frightening, 
account of the difficulties and procedures 
involved in interpreting for international 
conferences. Like much of the anthology, 
this article is good bed-time reading— 
entertaining, literate, modest and perceptive, 
but unlikely to provoke the reader into 
application. 

Professor Brown, a _ psychologist who 
discovered descriptive linguistics, concluded 
that it was a “great find for American 
psychology.” In Words and Things, he 
wanted, apparently, to fuse descriptive 
linguistics and the psychology of language 
into one study. After a rather confusing 
account of the phoneme and a couple of 
pages on morphology, however, the book 
becomes a survey of “such very old prob- 


lems as the nature of meaning, the language 
of animals, the relation between language 
and thought, the character of primitive 
language, the possibility of phonetic symbol- 
ism, and the techniques cf persuasion 
through language.” Brown’s method is to 
survey the work of psychologists on the 
given problem, season with a few linguists, 
either recent American or outdated Europ- 
ean (Miller and Vendryes on Indo- Europ- 
ean, for example), quote the variant 
opinions and sum up. The summations 
nearly always show a commonsense and 
reason lacking in the quotations. 

Psychologists will learn little about 
linguistics from the book, but linguists 
and others will be guided to a mass of 
psychological study of language that they 
may have ignored. Brown’s own experiments 
on the semantic effect of form classes on 
children, for example, should be more 
widely known than it is. So should some 
of the psychologists’ work on phonetic 
symbolism. 

Extracting the good things from the book 
is something of an effort. Brown recognizes 
his limitations as a writer by concluding 
that in “the resulting polyphony [of writers 
quoted] it will not have been easy to keep 
track of the set of propositions championed 
by the author”. He, therefore, restates the 
major themes—“without corollaries, qual- 
ifications, or dissenting opinions”. 


R. J. BAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Theatre 


ENGLISH SENTIMENTAL DRAMA By 
Arthur Sherbo. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1957. Pp. viii + 181. $4.50. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 1660- 
1900. Vol. V, LATE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY DRAMA, 1850-1900. By Al- 
lardyce Nicoll. Cambridge: University Press. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited. 1959. Pp. 901. $15.00. 


Arthur Sherbo has given us a literary 
study of a literary form which, according 
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energy, his logic, his individuality and 
what we would now call the surrealist 
quality of his imagination would quite 
reasonably attract them. 

This problem, however, is not worth a 
book and Mr. Davidson has not put for- 
ward another that is. He might make two 
good articles out of his examinations of 
the ‘Narrative of A. Gordon Pym’ and the 
detective stories; these parts of his book 
are interesting; the rest isn’t even well 
written. He opens the preface with this 
sentence: “In this essay I have undertaken 
what may be frankly admitted a philosophic 
inquiry ... ”. Later he makes a clumsy 
parallel of “in view of” and “in terms of”. 
On the next page he describes “the general 
premises of what we shall, for the moment, 
call ‘Romantic Idealism’ ” as a “critical 
theorem”. On page forty-two he speaks of 
“what existed apart from and even beyond 
words to convey.” And he quotes Shelley: 
“poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the universe.” He supports a very simple 
summary of the difference between what 
he calls “rationalism or mechanism” and 
“idealism or organicism” by a pretentious 
footnote which includes a list of eleven 
books on the subject of symbolism from 
1807 to the present. One more carp: he 
refers in a footnote to an article by Darrel 
Abel in the Univ. of Toronto Rev., XVIII, 
Jan. 1949. Periodical indexes are unaware 
of this article or the journal it is supposed 
to be published in. 

Poe is still a mystery. Many of us have 
read him with pleasing horror as adol- 
escents, but he hardly seems worth going 
back to. And yet there is something about 
him that makes us feel he ought to be 
better than that. Perhaps this mystery 
would be worth investigating, if there were 
any shortage of mysteries in the world. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


CARLETON UNTVERSITY 
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ON TRANSLATION. Reuben A. Brower, 
ed. Cambridge: Harvard University Press 


Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1959. 
Pp. 297. $8.50. 


ASPECTS OF TRANSLATION. (Preface 
by A. H. Smith) London: Secker and 
Warburg. Toronto: British Book Service. 
1958. Pp. 145. $5.50. 


WORDS AND THINGS. By Roger Brown. 
Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press. Toronto: 
Burns and MacEachern. 1958. Pp. 398. 
$8.50. 


If The Critical Bibliography of Works 
on the Study of Translation 46 B.C.-1958 
which comprises the third section of 
Harvard’s On Translation demonstrates that 
translation has yet to create its Newton, 
the rest of the book demonstrates equally 
clearly that he cannot be far away, that 
he might in fact be one of the contributors 
to this magnificent anthology. The sub- 
headings to the first two sections—Trans- 
lators on Translation and Approaches to 
the Problem—claim too little for the con- 
tents. In addition to the “practical” com- 
ments of such distinguished translators as 
Achilles Fang, Dudley Fitts, Rolfe Hum- 
phries, Richmond Lattimore, and Vladimir 
Nabokov, to the theoretical discussions of 
Roman Jakobson and Eugene A. Nida, 
and to the account of machine translation 
by Anthony G. Oettinger, one finds most 
stimulating accounts of how translation 
can illuminate other studies. Reuben A. 
Brower, the editor, compares seven Aga- 
memnons to see what the comrarison tells 
us about the translator’s concept of poetry. 
As he says in his introduction, he tries to 
“illustrate the usefulness of translations 
for the historian of literature and the 
historian of ideas.” Douglas Knight, writing 
on Pope, “examines the relation between 
a translation and the intellectual ¢limate 
in which it is produced.” And Willard V. 
Quine, one of the rare philosophers who 
know something about linguistics, “defines 
‘empirical meaning’ through analyzing the 
process of translating a hitherto unknown 
language.” 

Although chasms still separate students 
of different aspects of language (linguists 
will read Humphries on length with amaze- 
ment; and wonder why lux finishes with 
“an abrupt axe-stroke, [ks]?, a more “final 
severance” than f gives to light), this vol- 
ume shows that some literary scholars 
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translators, linguists, philosophers, and 
mathematicians are beginning to develop a 
language in which they can talk to one 
another about language. Without reserva- 
tion, this is a book for every student of 
language. 

Aspects of Translation, the second 
volume from the Communications Research 
Centre, University College, London, is dis- 
appointing. Compared with On Translation, 
it lacks range and imagination. The urbane 
“Introduction” by Leonard Forster, L. W. 
Tancock’s “Some Problems of Style in 
Translation from French,” and D. J. 
Furley’s “Translation from Greek Philos- 
ophy” compare favourably with the articles 
in the first part of the Harvard anthology, 
but the remainder are relatively limited in 
interest and application. Joseph Needham’s 
“The Translation of Old Chinese Scientific 
and Technical Texts” demonstrates the 
difficulty of the subject, but gives the non- 
specialist little. A. D. Booth’s “The History 
and Recent Progress of Machine Transla- 
tion” adds little to easily available ac- 
counts, except perhaps that Booth is most 
anxious to claim due credit for himself 
and his colleagues. After a somewhat pre- 
tentious formularization of his subject, “The 
Linguistics of Translation,” C. Rabin de- 
velops the thesis that languages acquire 
stocks of lexemes especially suited for 
translations, foreign stocks comparable with 
the alien phonological sub-systems for loan- 
words found in some languages. 


In his article “Conference Interpreting,” 
R. Glémet gives a fascinating, if frightening, 
account of the difficulties and procedures 
involved in interpreting for international 
conferences. Like much of the anthology, 
this article is good bed-time reading— 
entertaining, literate, modest and perceptive, 
but unlikely to provoke the reader into 
application. 

Professor Brown, a_ psychologist who 
discovered descriptive linguistics, concluded 
that it was a “great find for American 
psychology.” In Words and Things, he 
wanted, apparently, to fuse descriptive 
linguistics and the psychology of language 
into one study. After a rather confusing 
account of the phoneme and a couple of 
pages on morphology, however, the book 
becomes a survey of “such very old prob- 


lems as the nature of meaning, the language 
of animals, the relation between language 
and thought, the character of primitive 
language, the possibility of phonetic symbol- 
ism, and the techniques cf persuasion 
through language.” Brown's method is to 
survey the work of psychologists on the 
given problem, season with a few linguists, 
either recent American or outdated Europ- 
ean (Miiller and Vendryes on Indo- Europ- 
ean, for example), quote the variant 
opinions and sum up. The summations 
nearly always show a commonsense and 
reason lacking in the quotations. 

Psychologists will learn little about 
linguistics from the book, but linguists 
and others will be guided to a mass of 
psychological study of language that they 
may have ignored. Brown's own experiments 
on the semantic effect of form classes on 
children, for example, should be more 
widely known than it is. So should some 
of the psychologists’ work on phonetic 
symbolism. 

Extracting the good things from the book 
is something of an effort. Brown recognizes 
his limitations as a writer by concluding 
that in “the resulting polyphony [of writers 
quoted] it will not have been easy to keep 
track of the set of propositions championed 
by the author”. He, therefore, restates the 
major themes—“without corollaries, qual- 
ifications, or dissenting opinions”. 


R. J. Baker 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ENGLISH SENTIMENTAL DRAMA By 
Arthur Sherbo. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1957. Pp. viii + 181. $4.50. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 1660- 
1900. Vol. V, LATE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY DRAMA, 1850-1900. By Al- 
lardyce Nicoll. Cambridge: University Press. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited. 1959. Pp. 901. $15.00. 


Arthur Sherbo has given us a literary 
study of a literary form which, according 
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to a reviewer in the late eighteenth century, 
was “more successful in the sale of printed 
copies than in the record of performances 
on the stage.” Sentimental drama is of 
inferior quality and incompatible with 
sincerity. This is Sherbo’s conclusion. 
“Sentimentalism,” says he, “is to be found 
in the mawkish attitudinizings of the in- 
ferior-gifted ladies and, sometimes Rever- 
end, gentlemen who chiefly capitalized on 
an undiscriminating reading public.” 


Sherbo himself is nothing if not dis- 
criminating. Manifestly steeped in a great 
body of dramatic literature from the medi- 
eval period to the close of the eighteenth 
century, with close attention to that of the 
Elizabethans and of the writers during the 
heyday of sentimentalist drama, 1750-1780, 
he is determined, by close scrutiny, to 
establish once and for all the definite 
criteria by which we can distinguish be- 
tween drama that is sentimental and that 
which is not. This text, therefore, would 
be a corrective for former “authorities”— 
Bernbaum and others. The sentimental and 
the non-sentimental “show points of simil- 
arity, yet the differences are greater than 
the likenesses. One must isolate differences. 
analyze them, and give them a name of 
some sort—if only for the sake of sub- 
sequent convenience” (not to mention the 
provision of a model of busy-work for Ph.D. 
candidates). 

One could quote passim from this book 
to compile a definition of sentimental drama 
and the result would be a vocabulary cf 
depreciation. Fortunately, Sherbo could 
read with i degree of detachment. His 
analysis of definitions revealed to him five 
points of agreement among various writers: 
(1) the presence of a moral element; (2) 
an element of the artificial, illogical, exag- 
gerated, or improbable—very often in the 
treatment of emotion; (3) good or perfect- 
ible human beings as characters; (4) an 
appeal to the emotions rather than the 
intellect; and (5) an emphasis on pity, 
with tears for the good who suffer, and 
admiration for the virtuous. This, however, 
is not enough; for many seemingly senti- 
mental dramas that fulfill these requisites, 
perhaps in toto, are not really of the genre. 
So, further criteria are necessary. One 
device for obtaining the desired emotional 


response is repeated and prolonged exploita- 
tion of potentially sentimental situations. 
Pity for distress and admiration for virtue 
(the purpose of sentimental drama) is also 
enhanced by a wary treatment of humour 
and especially the avoidance of bawdry. A 
further characteristic is an unvaried hewing 
to the line of pathos and tenderness, re- 
sulting, in the extreme, in the “humourless, 
sententious, unrelievedly dull sentimental” 
sort of thing that found its way into the 
“closets” of the eighteenth century. 

“These criteria can be studied object- 
ively,” says Sherbo. But many plays that 
“seem to exhibit all, or most, of the features 
. . . do not evoke any sentimental response 
because” the dramatists had concentrated 
upon action rather than upon emotion. 
Further criteria, more or less subjective, 
must be applied. 


A play reminiscent of medieval moral- 
ities, Or naive and replying on primitive 
and traditional materials, or resembling a 
folk- or fairy-tale could not be sentimental. 
It would need, like “soap opera,” to have 
the semblance of real life. A degree of 
sophistication or stylization also militates 
against sentimentalism, especially if emo- 
tion is subordinate to action. The stilted 
“genteel” language of letter-writing manuals 
also characterizes the sentimental drama. 
And yet, to reviewers in the second half 
of the eighteenth century the dialogue was 
“natural and spirited,” or “natural, decent, 
and moral,” or “easy, natural, and genteel,” 
or “easy and correct”. But, finally, that is 
“sentimental” in which there is an element 
of enjoyment as well as of grief, or pity— 
tears and laughter evoked by undiluted 
emotion devoid of any appeal to intellect 
or reason. We learn, too, that the popular- 
ity of sentimental drama, contrary to 
former notions, was never great, nor did 
it endure for long. Its elements and devices, 
however, continued to serve teh Gothic 
play and melodrama. 

Published by a university press, this is 
a contribution to knowledge and scholarship 
in its field. 

Allardyce Nicoll’s fifth volume of his 
History of English Drama, 1660-1900 is 
now reissued as two volumes in one. What 
is new (since the first edition of 1946, 
reprinted in 1949) begins with page 773: 
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“Supplementary Notes” — four pages of 
bibliographical information, with some 
comment, directing his readers to the fruits 
of recent research in scholarly journals 
that specialize more or less in theatre 
topics. Thus he provides a sort of do-it- 
yourself kit for anyone wishing to further 
his knowledge of nineteenth century stag- 
ing, theatre architecture, acting styles and 
actors, drama (particularly the minor 
drama), and lesser playwrights who pre- 
ceded Jones and Pinero. 

The “Notes” are followed by seventy- 
five pages of addenda to the Hand-List of 
Plays, 1850-1900, which his scholarship 
had discovered since the first edition. And 
the Index has been serviceably expanded 
from the ten pages of the earlier edition 
to fifty pages. 

It is noteworthy and gratifying that for 
his “Supplementary Notes” the author's 
research took him not so much to journals 
devoted to English language, literature, and 
philology as to such sources as Theatre 
Notebook, Educational Theatre Journal, 
Theatre Annual and the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech. When earlier volumes were re- 
viewed in the Queen’s Quarterly a few years 
ago, the omission of these latter sources 
was noted with some surprise. But what was 
said then of the earlier volumes is still 
appropriate: “Whether it be reprint or 
revision, students and devotees of the 
English Theatre are still and forever indebt- 
ed to Prof. Nicoll for the scholarly survey, 
the critical comment, and the statistical 
data which he has provided as handy tools 
for the advanced student”—whose focus of 
interest is in the period from 1660 to 1900. 


Later studies must now treat the twentieth 
century with similar diligence. For, indeed, 
it may not be (as Nicoll says) “correct to 
state that the theatre of 1900 represents 
the final and assured culmination of an 
organic growth which may be traced back 
at least to the stage of the Restoration.” 
Nor would he now so positively contend 
that “the picture-frame stage is the last 
achievement of a desire at which we have 
seen men vaguely grasping for two centuries, 
and the realistic problem-play is the ul- 
timate realisation of something which has 
similarly been adumbrated for generations.” 
Mordecai Gorelik’s New Theatres for Old 


(of 1941) would be a good antidote for 
this obsolete notion. 


WILLIAM ANGUS 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





THE THEATRE AND ITS DOUBLE. By 
Antonin Artaud; translated by Mary Car- 
oline Richards from the original French 
“LE THEATRE ET SON DOUBLE”. New 
York: The Grove Press. 1958. Pp. 159. 
$3.95. 


One must salute the courage of the Grove 
Press publishing company in bringing out 
in paperback form, simultaneously with 
their own clothbound issue of the book, 
the first English translation of Artaud’s 
“Le theatre et son double”. 

This slim volume contains the most 
Significant writing ever produced on the 
theatre from a surrealist point of view. It 
provides a notice on Artaud by Maurice 
Saillet (“In Memoriam Antonin Artaud’) 
as well as other material not included in 
the original French edition of 1938: (notes 
on the structure of the spectacle “The 
Conquest of Mexico,” which appeared 
separately in the review “La Nef” in 1950, 
and where Artaud illustrates his conception 
of a theatre.) The translation, by Mary 
Caroline Richards, is scrupulously faithful 
(sometimes even following all too closely 
the obscurities of the original). The mater- 
ial presentation is attractive. One could 
wish perhaps, since the book is illustrated 
(with photographs of Artaud), a greater 
attention given to documents relevant to 
the text (for instance, the reproduction of 
Van der Leyden’s painting of “Lot and his 
daughters”—just as Uccello’s “Profanation 
of the Host” has been photographed for 
editions of Breton’s “Nadja”). 

Artaud’s essays are abstruse in their 
manner, esoteric in their outlook. The 
unprepared reader might well be discouraged 
by the rapidity of the plunge into a world 
of complex symbols, startled by the violence 
of the denunciations of many familiar 
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aspects of Western culture, even disgusted 
with the insistence upon themes that are 
often tabooed with awe or hypocritically 
cheapened, to be “adapted” to mass com- 
munication. But the very violence of Ar- 
taud’s denunciations enhances their value 
as a manifesto, and the seeming obscurity 
is the price one must pay to achieve the 
release of psychic forces hailed as “a 
debacle of the intelect” in the “surrealist 
manifesto”. 

The essay that gives its title to the book 
goes back through the ages to meet St. 
Augustine’s views that “The theatre is like 
a plague .. . “a scourge that attacks not 
bodies but customs.” But Artaud does not 
dwell on the moral implications. Rather 
he drives his analysis further and sees in 
the true theatre, as in the plague... “a 
revelation the exteriorization of a 
depth of latent cruelty, by means of which 
all the perverse possibilities of the mind, 
whether of an individual or a people, are 
localized”. 

That might lead us to consider the 
theatre as a gigantic “abcés de fixation” 
with cathartic possibilities to be used in 
the cure of social ills. But it has a further 
value, a metaphysical meaning. It is the 
manifestation of superior forces, of a double 
that should transcend our formal represent- 
ations. 

True theatre should therefore, like al- 
chemy, be a transmutation, should “dis- 
solve all appearances into one unique ex- 
pression, . . . the equivalent of spiritualized 
gold”. 

However, modern western drama, ac- 
cording to Artaud, falls short of those 
standards. It fails to reach “the essential 
dama which is at the root of all great 
mysteries”. 

This is because too much stress is laid 
on the written word, on formal dialogue, 
on the masterpiece of a playwright and 
not enough attention given to the elements 
of representation. Stage directicn, produc- 
tion, figurative use of plastic forms, “an 
effective athleticism” on the part of the 
actor, all these are neglected, or considered 
to be ancillary to the literary work, the 
text to be performed. 

Even as a literary work, the play—at 
any rate in the French theatre as it had 


evolved after classicism—is too much con- 
cerned with limited human psychology, 
with “characterization,” and does not allow 
enough place to the symbolical values 


This is why Artaud chooses, as models 
of what could be done, plays that are quite 
alien to the psychological western tradition, 
either because of their excesses (e.g. John 
Ford’s “ ’Tis a pity she is a whore”) or 
because of their stress on the ritual of 
gesture and symbol (Balinese theatre). 

Films may point the way (Artaud evokes 
with admiration the work of the Marx 
Brothers, e.g. “Animal Crackers’). Stage 
adaptations of literary works other than 
formal drama may contribute to the freeing 
of the spectacle (e.g. Jean Louis Barrault’s 
production of William Faulkner’s novel “As 
I lay dying”). Moving even further from 
dramatic performance Artaud points out 
that paintings, by their implications can 
provide metaphysical examples of “repre- 
sentation and its double”, and discusses at 
length Van der Leyden’s “Daughters of Lot” 
to illustrate that view. 


But even “legitimate” theatre can move 
towards a release of its double. In spite of 
the violence of his indictment Artaud does 
not lose hope in the development of a free 
theatre. Himself a practising actor of no 
mean stature (both on the stage and for 
the movies), an experienced director and 
producer, he provides a plan for the devel- 
opment of a truly surrealist theatre (a 
“theatre of cruelty”) and outlines a spec- 
tacle as he saw it ideally possible. 


Artaud’s criticism is therefore construc- 
tive. It may not have borne fruit in the 
actual development of a surrealist dramatic 
production during his own lifetime (Artaud 
died in 1948). But the challenge he provid- 
ed for directors and professional actors 
(Jean Vilar's attitude to dramatic produc- 
tion may well be described as “affective 
athleticism”) the iconoclastic assault on the 
masterpiece, more specific and _ rational 
than Jarry’s “Ubur” justifies Ghelderode’s 
blasphemies, as well as TIonesco’s spoof of 
the slice of life (“La cantatrice chauve”’— 
The Bald Soprano, or even Beckett's “fin 
de Partie’—Endgame) and, perhaps more 
important, the perfect consistency of Ar- 
taud’s precepts to his actual life experience 
makes these essays an essential book for 
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anyone interested in the theatre, in the 
surrealist movement, or in the poet’s struggle 
to create a deep order out of the present 
spiritual chaos. 


P. B. Gosin 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 





Religion 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Philip Carrington. Cambridge: University 
Press. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 1957. Two volumes, Vol. I pp. 
520, Vol. Il pp. 519. $17.50 set. 


This is a study of the literary records 
of Christianity in its first two centuries. 
All the significant writings receive attention. 
Archbishop Carrington is as attentive to 
their liturgical content as to their doctrine. 
He analyzes style with particular apprecia- 
tion of imagery. His references to the more 
strictly literary composition of syntax and 
vocabulary are not given with supporting 
definiteness. On the other hand his ap- 
preciations of historical settings as form- 
ative for thought and imagery are both 
penetrating and enlightening. 

The author sets himself to distinguish 
the various trends in early Christianity 
that eventually merged in second century 
catholicism. He begins by emphasizing the 
universality of Hellenism in the world of 
the time, “the pervasive influence of Hellen- 
ism”. He draws attention to the exposure 
of the Jews to surrounding cultures within 
this and their assimilation of even these to 
the moulding of Jewish sacred writings. 
Their faith stood ready to become a world 
religion but the rigidity of the Law prevent- 
ed this from happening. Under the pressures, 
cultural and political, of oriental states 
and Roman Empire, the Jewish national 
reaction took to narrow conservatism and 
legalism. 

Within this milieu of tensions Christianity 
made its way. Hellenistic Judaism was its 
cultural setting and the Judaism of the 
Diaspora its social environment and medium 
of dissemination. The more characteristical- 
ly Jewish strand in Christianity had as its 
institutional form that which became organ- 
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ized around James, the brother of Our 
Lord, with its focal centre Jerusalem. The 
disasters that overtook the Jewish national 
state broke up this branch of the Church 
which became fragmented into sects. 


Peter and the Twelve, in Dr. Carrington’s 
view, continued Jesus’ Galileean apostolate 
and blended Hebraic and Gentile thought. 
He regards Peter as senior apostle and 
leader of the Church during his lifetime. 
The Church, so led, early showed a Hell- 
enistic character between which and Juda- 
ism there had to be some compromise and 
reconciliation. Paul represented a_ third 
strand in the Christian fusion but he em- 
phasized that there was no difference in 
the Gospel they proclaimed. “We shall 
find that the inner relations of this Triple 
tradition are the key to our study of 
Church History for the first century and 
even longer.” (I, p. 39) 

With an impressive grasp of detail the 
vairous “schools” of early Christianity are 
distinguished and set in relationships of 
time, derivation and extension. The foci 
of Christianity after the fall of Jerusalem 
are shown to have been Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth and Rome and Alexandria. The 
sacred writings represented characteristics 
of the religious communities of their origin; 
e.g., “The Syrian Gospel” (Matthew), “The 
Ephesian Gospel” (John). The author ex- 
ercises to a considerable degree what one 
is tempted to call ingenuity in his detection 
of documents and oral traditions behind 
them. He is critical of his sources of 
whatever kind. He is ready to accord a 
high degree of reliability to human memory 
and does not lightly abandon the historical 
merits of the canonical writings. Indeed 
he regards the Book of the Revelation as 
of profound historical value. 


His appraisal of the first century writers 
is that they were not Theologians but poets 
and seers. His treatment of early Christian 
thought recognizes no great amount of 
Theological doctrine; rather a pre-occupa- 
tion with ethics and church order. At the 
same time he makes clear the problems 
raised by sectarian leaders within the 
Church. He is convinced of the apostolic 
origin of the episcopate and universal recog- 
nition by the beginning of the second 
century. 
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Dr. Carrington is not the avowed ex- 
ponent of the social origins of Christianity 
in the manner of the Chicago school of 
other years, but his study has something of 
that character. As one reads this presenta- 
tion chapter by chapter the impression 
grows that here the cultural climate and 
social environment are giving the sacred 
writings their character. Somehow the cre- 
ative word of Jesus of Nazareth became 
modified and muted. The intrinsic vigour 
of the Church's spirit and thought is made 
plain but the origin of this independent 
vigour in the founder of the faith is not 
kept to the fore as the original inspiration 
and sustaining drive. 

The second volume is devoted to the 
writings of the fourth and fifth generations 
of the faith, apocryphal, apologetic, pious 
fiction, letters and treatises. Various Acts 
of Martyrs come into this period. Dr. 
Carrington’s treatment of the martyrs of 
Gaul is an especially telling verdict on the 
power of Christianity and the basic weak- 
ness of polytheism and pagan philosophy. 

“The monotheism which expresses itself 

in terms of reason and inculcated the 

gospel of love was pitting itself against 
the polytheism which expressed itself 
in terms of passion, and knew no final 
argument except force. The best emblem 
of Christianity in our whole century is 
the naked figure of the slave-girl Bland- 
ina, advancing without fear against the 
whips, the red-hot irons, and the wild 
beasts which were the weapons of those 
pagan gods in whom the philosophic 

Marcus Aurelius put his trust.” 

These volumes are liberally and finely 
illustrated by scenes from the ancient world. 
There are no footnotes. Each volume has 
its own index. The whole work is erudite, 
detailed and orderly; a thorough piece of 
scholarship. 

W. E. L. SMITH 


QUEEN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 





THE WONDER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
GOSPEL. By John Mackintosh Shaw. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1959. Pp. 143. $3.95. 


With the appearance of this volume Dr. 
Shaw's position as one of the more prolific 


authors in the history of Queen's is farther 
reinforced. It is his seventh book, not count- 
jing pamphlets or a ms. that was lost by 
enemy action in the first world war. His 
early works dealt with specific theological 
doctrines or doctrinal problems. His mag- 
num opus, Christian Doctrine (1953), was 
a general treatment of the whole corpus 
or system of Christian theology. It has 
now appeared in British, American and 
Canadian editions, and has firmly establish- 
ed itself in the affections of large numbers 
of teachers and students. 


When the second printing of the Christian 
Doctrine appeared a reviewer in a Canadi- 
an journal publicly called on its author to 
produce a shorter version of the book for 
the use of laymen. This new volume is 
the result. It is to some extent an abridge- 
ment, for there are a good number of 
verbal parallels, but it is not simply an 
abridgement. Like any artist, the author 
knows that in reducing the scale of a work 
one must not only suppress detail but also 
simplify the structure. The larger book is 
patterned on the three articles of the creed. 
In the smaller one the necessary simplifica- 
tion has been achieved by adopting a 
Christocentric plan, and the whole volume 
becomes a study of the Incarnation and its 
outworking. 


Having thus established the unity of his 
book, the author is now free to introduce 
new material without destroying its bal- 
ance, The chapter on The Gospel of the 
Ascension is a case in point. It represents 
an area of investigation which has been 
much neglected in recent decades and on 
which Dr. Shaw has not previously writ- 
ten. The author will be interested and 
doubtless not displeased to observe a 
parallel between his book and the latest 
volume of Karl Barth’s Dogmatics in that 
both pay special attention to the Exaltation 
of the Son of Man, and both organize their 
discussions of the Church, the Means of 
Grace and of Sanctification in terms of 
the Incarnation. 


In recent years there has been a good 
deal of theology written “for the Layman”. 
Much of it has been a failure, for it is in 
many ways harder to write for the layman 
than for the expert. Genuine simplicity, 
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which does not distort the facts or present 
a one-sided case, is only achieved on the 
basis of complete familiarity and unques- 
tioned mastery. A good teacher, it has 
been said, must know ten times as much 
as he teaches if he is to teach competently. 
I would not care to guess at the ratio 
which exists between the amount that a 
successful writer of layman’s theology must 
know and the amount that he communicates, 
but it must be very high. This is the 
strength of Dr. Shaw’s book. In his long 
years of teaching and writing he has become 
the unquestioned master of his field. In his 
magnum opus he has given balanced and 
finished expression to his system. Now he 
is in the enviable position of being able to 
take all this for granted, to leave behind 
him the academic arguments and the 
scholarly details and to speak from the 
heart. 
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He tells us that the book was pondered 
while he sat daily, “alone yet not alone,” 
by the side of Lake Ontario. What was he 
doing? Musing? Meditating? Reminiscing? 
He himself gives us the answer: he was 
filled with wonder, the wonder of the 
Christian Gospel. It has been said that 
Philosophy begins with wonder. Perhaps ft 
is equally true that Theology ends there, 
for when the time for argument is past, 
the time for wonder remains. Hinc illa 
laetitia. 

We salute the author as he continues his 
“reasonable service” into his ninth decade 
supported by the knowledge of his achieve- 
ments and by the affection of his friends. 


DONALD MATHERS 


QUEEN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
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Reviewed in this issue: 





ARTAUD: The Theatre and Its Double (P. B. Gobin) 

Brower: On Translation (R. J. Baker) 

Brown: Words and Things (R. J. Baker) 

CAMERON: The Time of the Mango Flowers (J. Young) 

CARRINGTON: The Early Christian Church Vols. I and Il (W. E. L. Smith) 

CLARK: Three Centuries and the Island (H. Macquarrie) 

DAVIDSON: Poe, A Critical Study (G. Johnston) 

Ese: Aristotle’s Poetics (H. L. Tracy) 

Hitti: Syria — A Short History (G. M. Self) 

HuxLey: Brave New World Revisited (A. Phelps) 

KEEN: The Life of the Admiral a Columbus by his Son, Ferdinand 
(D. M. Schurman) 

MacGrecor: Northwest of Sixteen (A. Sennel 

MACKLEM: The Anatomy of the World (M. MacKinnon) 

MoopiE: Life in the Clearings (A. Lucas) 

Morton: Saskatchewan — The Making of a University (G. M. Self) 

NICOLL: A History of English Drama 1660-1900 (W. Angus) 

PAUL: Nature into History (R. O. Earl) 

PETER: Complaint and Satire in Early English Literature (J. §. Baxter) 

RICH: The History of the Hudson’s Bay Company Vol. I (A. R. M. Lower) 

SHAW: The Wonder of the Christian Gospel (D. M. Mathers) 

SHERBO: English Sentimental Drama (W. Angus) 

SMITH: Aspects of Translation (R. J. Baker) 

SNYDER: Detachment and the Writing of History (A. P. Fell) 

THoMAS: The Harmless People (R. O. Earl) 

TOYNBEE: East to West (W. E. C. Harrison) 

VAN DeR Post: The Lost World of the Kalahari (R. O. Earl) 

VAUGHAN: Matthew Paris (S. E. Smethurst) 

WHITMAN: Homer and the Heroic Tradition (H. L. Tracy) 

WILLIAMS: Some of my Best Friends are Professors (W. C. Lougheed) 

WYDENBRUCK: The Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke and Princess Marie Von 
Thurn Und Taxis (H. Ejichner) 





“The Hudson’s Bay Company has always been the 
guardian angel of the north. 
I suppose that there never yet was another purely 
commercial concern that so fully realized the moral 
obligations of its great power, or that has so 
uniformly done its best for the people it ruled.” . ins 


from THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
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